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N the firſt compoſition of the Rudimenis 
of : Engliſh. Grammar, 1 had no farther 
- views ao to the uſe of ſchools ; and, there- 

fore, contented myſelf with explaining the 

fundamental principles of the language, in 
as plain and familiar a manner as I could. 
In this re-compoſition of the work I have 

_ preſerved the ſame views, and therefore 

> Ls! retained the method of gue/tion and 
anſwer, becauſe I am ſtill arte. it is 

both the moſt convenient for the maſter, 
and the moſt intelligible to the ſcholar. 1 
have alſo been ſo far from departing m | 
the ſimplicity of the plan of my ſhort 
mar, that I have made it, in ſome 2 
{till more ſimple; and I think it, on 1 | 
account, more ſuitable to the genius of the 
Engliſh language. I own I am ſurpriſed to 
ſee ſo much of the diſtribution, and technical 
terms of. the Latin grammar, retained in the 
grammar of our tongue; where they are 
exceedingly aukward, and abſolutely ſuper- 
 fluous;z wary, ſuch as' could not: bly 


<T 
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Latin. Indeed, this abſurdity has, in ſome 
meaſure, gone out of faſhion with us; but 
ſtill ſo much of it is retained, in all the gram- 
mars that I have ſeen, as greatly i Injures the 
uniformity of the hole; and the very ſame 
reaſon that has induced ſeveral grammarians 


d0o go fo far as they have done, ſhould have 


induced them to go farther. A little re- 
flection may, I think, ſuffice to convince a 
perſon, that we have no more buſineſs with 
'8 future tenſe in our language, than we have 
with the u hole ſyſtem of Latin moods and 
tenſes; Hecauſe we have no modification of 
our verbs to correſpond to it; and if we had 
never heard of a future tenſe i in ſome other 
language, we ſhould no more have given u 
particular name to the combination of the 
verb with the auxiliary all or will, than to 
thoſe that are made with the auxiliaries do, 
Have, can, muſt, or any other. 

The only natural rule for the uſe of techni- 
cal terms to expreſs time, &c. is to apply 
them to diſtinguiſn the different modifica- 
tions of words; and it ſeems wrong to con- 
found the account of infletions, either with 
the granimatical uſes of the tcombinat ions of 
Words, of the order in which they are placed, 
or of the words which expreſs” Tattoos, and 
Which are equivalent to inflections 1 in oe 
languages. 0 
Whenever this pain ruleis d arten 150 
9 to anylang uage * the 


true ſymmetry of the grammar is loſt, and 
it becomes clogged with ſuperfluous terms, 
and. diviſions. Thus we ſee the optative 
mood, and the perfect and pluperfect tenſes 
of the paſſive voice, ablurdly transferred 

from the Greek language into the Latin, 
Where there were no modifications of verbs 


9 


reaſon, bave introduced the dual number 


made juſt as good a dual number, as utinam 


aum an optatiye mood, or quad fui a per- 


this uniform 


untettere for introduc 
language, foto the Engliſh grammar. 
It is poſſible I may be thought to have 
leaned too much from the Latin idiom, with 
reſpect to ſeveral particulars in the ſtructure 
of our language; but I think it is evident, 
hat all other grammarians have leaned too 
much to the ag of that language, 
contrary to our modes to 
dhe analogies of other languages more like 
our own, It muſt be allowed, that the 
cuſtom of ſpeaking is the original, and only 
Juſt ſtandard of any language, We lee, in 


all grammars, that this is ſufficient to eſtabliſh 


© + 


| a rule, even contrary to the ſtrangeſt analo- 


- 
N 
4 y 


1 


to correſpond to hem. The authors of that 
diſtribution might, with the very ſame 


into Latin; and dus bumines would have 
fect tenſe. I cannot help flattering myſelf 
that future grammarians will owe me Tome 


genius of our 


$.of ſpeaking, and to 


\ 
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gies of the language with itſelf. Mut wt 
this cuſtom, therefore, be allowed to have 
ſome weight, in favour of thoſe forms of 
ſpeech, towhich our beſt writers and ſpeakers. 
ſeem evidently ' prone ; forms which are 
contrary to no analogy of the language with 
itſelf, and which have been Gs prö ved by 
grammarians, only from certain abſtract and 
arbitrary confiderations, and when their de- 
ciſions were not prompted by the genius of 
the language; which difcovers itfelf in no- 
thing more than in the general propenſity. of 
— 4 Who uſe 5 to certain modes of con- 
ſtruction? Ws A e OO Ol 3 


a1 who make ofs of + A language to do Comes 
thing” for it's improvement; and the beſt. 
thing we can do for ours at preſent, is to 
exhibit it's actual ſtructure, and the varieties 
with which it is uſed. When theſe ate once 
diſtinctly pointed out, and generally attended 

to, the Pen forms of eren and thoſe which 


are moft phat to the analogy of the 


language, will ſoon recommend” themſelves, 
and come into general ufe ; and when, by 
theſe means, the language ſhall be written 
vuith ſufficient uniformity, we may hope to 
ſee a complete grammar of it. At reſent, | 

it is by no means ripe for fuch a wor but 
we may a De imate to it very faſt, ir all 
Pen WH are qualified to make remarks 
vpon it will give a : likle — to the ſub. 


In ſuch a caſe; 2 ; few years might be 
Let to complete it. The progreſs of 
every, branch of real ſcience ſeems to have 
been prodigiouſly accelerated of late. The 
| preſent: age may hope to ſee a new and 
capital æra in the hiſtory of every branch gf 
uleful., Knowledge. ; 3G, I hope that the 
Engliſh language, which co fail to he 
the vehicle IT 41 part of it, will come in 
for ſome ſhare of improvement, and acquire 
a more fixed and eſtabliſhed character han 
it can boaſt at preſent. 
Hut our grammarians. appear to me to 
have aged precipitately in this buſineſs, and 
to have taken a wrong method of fixing our 
language. This will never be effected bß 
_ — . rules of any man, or y f 
men whatever; becauſe. theſe. 1 0 the 
language actually fixed already, contrary to 
the real ſtate. of it; whereas a language can 
never be properly fixed, till all the varietiss- 
with which it is uſed, have been held forth 
do public view, and the general preference 
of certain forms haye been declared by the 
general practice afterwards. Whenever ] 
have mentioned any variety in the. gra 
matical forms that are uſed to expreſs che 
ſame thing, I have ſeldom, ſcrupled to 11 
Which, of-them 1 prefer; but this is. to be 
underſtood as nothing more. than a. cone . 


li plight die e conß m or refus 
; SECT 3 Tek 2 1 e aur > an 


"in . Lex. 
A circumſtance which may give us hopes | 
to ſee the ſpeedy accompliſhment of the de- 
ſign of completing the grammar of our lan 
* e, is the exceedin > rut ſimplicity of 

it 's ſtructure, ariſing, A or from the pau-. 
city of our inflections of words. For this 
we are perhaps, in ſome meaſure, indebted 
to the long continued barbariſm of the 
people from whom we received it. The 
words we afterwards borrowed from foreign 
languages, though they now make more 
than one half of the fubſtance of ours, were 
ike more plentiful nouriſhment to a meagre 
body, that was grown to it's full ſtature, and 
become too rigid to admit of any new mo- 
dification of it's parts. They have added 
conſiderably to the bulk and racefulineſs of 
gur language; but have made no alteration 
in the fimplieity of it's original form. 
" Grammar may be compared ro a treatiſe of | 
= Philoſephy': the one conſiſting of ob. 
ſervations on the Various changes, combina- 
tions, and mutual affections of words; 'a 
the other on thoſe of the parts or nature: 
and were the language of men as uniform as 
the works of nature, the g rammar of language 
would be as indifputable in it's principles as 
the grammar of nature. - But ſince good 
authors have adopted different forms' of 
ſpeech, and in a al which admits of no 
ſtandard but that of cuſtom, one authority 
_ be of as much weight as pen the 


| n . 
aralbgy of language is the only thing to "which N 
we can have recourſe, to adjuſt theſe diſſer- 
| ences. For language, to anſwer the intent 
of it, which is to expreſs our thoughts with 
Eertainty-in an intercourle with one argclooty 
"muſt be fixed and conſiſtent with itſelf. - 
Buy an attentiqn to theſe maxims hath this 
grammatical performance been conducted 
The beſt and the moſt numerous anthorities 
have been carefully followed. Where they 
have been contradictory, recourſe hatly been 
bad to analogy, as the laſt reſource,” If this 3 
ſhould decide for neither of two contrary * 
practices, the thing muſt remain undecided, 
till all- governing cuſtom ſhall declare in fa- 
vour ol the one or the orien: 
As to a public Academy, inveſted with ab · 
chority to aſcertain the uſe of words, which 
is a project that ſome perſons are very ſan- 
guine in their expectations from, I think it 
dot only unſuitable to the genius of a free na- 
tion, but in itſelf il calculated to reform and 
Ax a language. We need make no doubt 
but that the beſt forms oſ ſpeech will, in 
F 8 eſtabliſh themſelves by their own ſu- 
rior excellence: and, in all controverſies, 
n is better to wait the deciſions of Time, 
1 - which. are flow-and ſure, than to take thöſe 
+ of Synads, which are often haſty and injudi- 
cCious. A faFure for which there is a 
great demand, and a langunge which many 
. perſons: have leiſure to read and * are 


} 
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both ſure to be brought, in time, to all the 
* _ perfetionof which they are capable, What 
would - Academies have contributed te the 
perfection of the Greek and Latin languages ? 
| Or who, in thoſe free lates, would have 
E fubmicted to them 1 F - "kb 
| pf 2 ropriety intro ucing e 7 
3 into Engliſh Schools, cannot be diſ- 
puted; a competent knowledge of our own 
language being both uſeful and ornamental 
in every profeſſion, and a critical knowled pe 
of it abſolutely neceſſary to all perſons of a 
liberal education. The little Gtleulty there 
is apprehended to be in the ſtudy of it, is 
the chief reaſon, I believe, why it hath been 
fo much neglected. The Latin was ſo com- 
plex a language that it made, of neceſſity 
(notwithſtanding the Greek was the learned 
tongue at Rome) a conſiderable branch of 
Roman ſchool education.: whereas ours, by 
being more ſimple, is, perhaps, leſs generally 
underſtood. And though the Grammer School 
be, on all accounts, the moft proper place 
ſor learning it; how ny Grammar Schools 
have we, and of no ſmall reputation, which 
are deſtitute of all proviſion for the regular 1 
teaching of it! all "the Kill that our-youth © | 
at ſchool have in it, being acquired in en 
indirect manner; viz. by the mere pradice 
of uſing it in verbal tranſlations. 
Indeed, it is not much above 2 century 
ago, that our. vative 2 * be 


. . hath bee 


ments of the ſchools. 


looked upon as below the notice of a claſſical 
ſcholar; and men of learning made very 
little uſe of it, either in converſation, or in 
vriting. And even ſince it hath been made 
the vehicle of knowledge of all kinds, it hath 
not found it's way into the fchools appropri- 
ated to language, in proportion to it's grows 
ing importance; moſt of my contemporaries, 
I believe, being ſenſible that their know- 
tedge of 7 grammar of their mother tongue 

acquired by their own ſtudy and 
obſervation, ſince they have paſſed the rudi- 


To obviate this inconvenience, we muſt 
introduce into our ſchools Engliſh Grammar, 
Engliſh Compoſitions, and frequent Exliſb 
| Tranſlations from authors in other languages. 
The common objection to Engliſh Com- 
poſitions, that ir is like requiring brick to be 
made without ſtraw; (boys not being ſup- 
poſed to be capable of ſo much reflection, 
as is neceſſary to treat any ſubje& with pro- 
priety) is a very frivolous one: fince it is 
very eaſy to contri ve a variety of exerciſes 
introductory to Themes, upon moral and 
ſcientifical ſubjects; in many of which the 
whole attention may be employed upon 
language only; and thence youth may 
be led on in a regular ſeries of compoſitions, 
in which the tranſition from language to ſenti- 
ment may be as gradual and eaſy as poſſible. 


An appendix would have been made to 
this Grammar of examples of bad Engliſh; 4 
for they are really uſeful ; but that they make 1 
ſioo uncouth an appearance in print. And it 1 
can be no manner of trouble io any teacher 
do ſupply the want of them, by a falſe read. 
ing of any goed author, and requiring his 
pupils to point and rectify his miſtakes (8). 
(a] For this purpoſe, and that of reſolving words into 
8 che leſſons mo | A. K may I 
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By J. BRETLAND, Jo. 


_— 


FI HE following Lotte from Dr. Prizs7- 


lex to me J. BxzETLAaND, Jun. con- 
taininga compliment to-which 1am very far 
from thinking myſelf entitled, ſhows, that I 


had his leave to make what alterations and 
additions I might pleaſe in his Introduction 


to Engliſh Grammar. Indolged with that 
liberty, 1 have ventured to make ſuch as 


appeared to me proper. The alterations are 


few and of no great conſequence. The 


principal additions, for ſeveral of which 1 


own myſelf indebted to others, will be met 
with in the Syntax and Proſody. 
As this manual ſeems to have been chiefly, 


though not ſolely, intended for the uſe of 


thoſe, who wiſh to acquire a knowledge of 
the moſt neceſſary rules of Englith Grammar, 


without learningany other language than their 


own, I have ſupplied what I thought wanting 
with a ſpecial view to their benefit. At the 
fame time I am» not aware of having done 
any thing, that will render it leſs uſeful to 
others alſo than it was before. And, as I 
flatter myſelf that I have not injured, if I 

have not improved it, I truſt that it will be 


| c or } 
ſufficient to ſcreen me from cenſure, that 1 = 
have been inſtrumental i mm getting 4 work to IF 


be reprinted,” which has been always Juſtly 
celebrated for the peculiar ſimplicity of it's ⁵ 
plan, and, though la, cs inquired ok = 


was no longer to be p PTrocured. I 3 
_ 25 

* ' : 4: £2. WE "> 4 | * 4 ; 
7 o Tos „ 3 

5 . = 
a Bev „ BRETLAND Ritter „ 
; F123 = 
"Dew Sir, i 


A8 my as en, oy 
me no leiſure to attend to m y Engliſh Gram- 
mer, I think myſelf happy rb you think it 

worth your while“ to publiſh a new edi- 
tion of it, being confident that you, who 
| have been ſeveral years in the practice of 
teaching it, muſt be much better qualified 
to improve it than I ſhould now be. I, 
therefore, very cheerfully and thankfully 
leave, it entirely to yourſelf, to publiſh it 
with whatever additions, or as 
vou may think proper. 
Jam, with the greateſt reſpect, Dear 
Sir, yours ſincerely. J, 1 


n * 14. 1785. 


„ BagrTLA ND will derive no pecunia advantage 

| fol? the republication of this work. He will think him- 

fell ſufficiently rewarded for his trouble, if what he has 

done ſhould meet with the n of Has ahr. 
friend, W 8 | 
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: The General Dine 


| -1ng our 1deas to the minds of other 
perſons; and the grammar of any language 
Ba; collection of obſervations on the ſtruc- 


ture of it, and a ſyſtem of e for the Pro- 


per uſe of it. 


Every lange conſiſts of a number of 
words;. and words conſiſt of letters. 


In the; Engliſh-language: the following 
rentyhx letters are made uſe of; A, a; 


B, ba C ee F, f; G, g; H, h; 


| F.p J) K L. bz M, m,; N, 9 8 9 
= p; Ox R => 8, 1 83 1 U. oh Fa V; 
W 3 3 X, X; 1 Of y; 3 2, 2 * „ c- : 5 


58 of theſe letters, ViZ. a, e, 1, 0 2 are | 
called voweels,-and are capable of being dif- 
tinctly ſounded by themſelves. T is alſo 


| lone mes uſed asa vowel, having The lame 
. 8B f a 


* 


1 - is a method of condey- : 


TY 
S - _ 
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5 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. . 
ſound as i. The conj junction of two vowels 
makes a diphibong, and of three a !riphthong. 

The reſt of the letters are called con/o- 

_ nants, being ſounded in conjunction with 

vowels, Of theſe, however, l, n, u, r., f, 5, 

are called /emi-vowels, giving an imperfect 

ſourd. without the help of a vowel; and 

I m, u, r, are, Moreover, called 1; 1 

But 4, e, d, g, k, p, 9, t, are called mutes, 

yielding no found at all without the help of 

a yowel. 

Any number of n which together 
give a diſtin ſound, make a Hallble; and 
1 veral ſyllables are generally uſed o com- 

poſe a word. 

Ts III given this view of the confine. | 
ent parts of the Engliſh language, I ſhall 
conſider the Grammar of it under wg yo 
"ny heads. 

AI. Of the inflecions e . 

II. Of che grammatical uſe and . 5 
-__  cationof certain words ; eſpecially 

- ſuch as the paucity of inflections 
 obliges us to make uſe of, in order 
to expreſs what, in other languages, 
is effected by a change of termina- : 
TD tion, K 17 5 
mn. Of Syntax, compriſing, the order of 
words in a ſentence, and the corre- 
| ſpondence of one word to another. 


— 


iv. Ot Profody, or. the rules of f vad. 
cation. DI 
. of grammatical figures. . „ 
1 ſhall adopt the uſual diliribution & 
words into eight claſſes, viz% 
| Novuns, ApfscrivEs, Pano 
VBS, Apvzxzs, PREPOSITIONS, | Co 
ann e Lee ogy 
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: -Of the INFLECY 101 * of WORDS. 
1 Of the TupLrerTions of Novss. : « 
. WHAT i is a Noun ? n 


A Noun, or (as it is ee call | 
of a SUBSTANTIVE, is the name. of any 
thing: as 4 Horſe, a Tree; Jobn, Thomas. 

| . How many kinds of nouns are there? | 
A. Two; PRopzR and Common. __ 
"I Which are ene or fubltantives, 
Cor MON pe | | : 


„ Ido this in plas with the rai of moſt 

Grammarians ; and becauſe, if any number, in a thing 

ſo arbitrary, muſt be fixed upon, this ſeems to be as 

comprehenſive and diſtinct as any. All the innovation 1 

have made hath been to throw out the Participle, and 

| ſubſtitute the 8 Gus a8 more 1 a 1 205 ne 
of ſpeech. | | 


» 


2 \ 
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4 ENGILISET GRAMMAR. 
"i Such as denote the kinds or ſpecies of 
things; as a Man, a Horſe, a River; which 
may ke underſtood. of any man, any horſe, i 
or any river. PE 
Q. Which are called nouns, or ſubſtan- 
tives, PROPER FP ? 
A. Such as denote the a0 ed, of any 
f 5 ; as John, Sarah, the Severn, London. 
, What changes of — do 
nous admit of? FVV 
e terminations of nouns are t 
ed on two accounts principally; NumBzR, 
and Cass ; and ſometimes * on account 
of Genper, 
How many Nun Ens are there} and 
3 What z is meant by Nux BR? 
A. There are two Numbers; the b 
LAn, when one only is meant; and the 
PLURAL, when. more are intended. 
. How is the plural number formed? 
5. 8 The plural number is formed by add - 
ing (s) to The ſingular ; as River, Rivers; 
Table, Tables: Or (es), where (s) could not 
otherwiſe be ſounded; viz. after (eb) ( 
(5b) (x) and (= 9 as Fox, 1 2 15 Church, 
Churches. . | 
Q. What exceptions are there to this ge 
neral rule 7 
A. There are two pringipel exbinitivis to 
this rule. 1. The plural of ſome nouns ends 
in ( en) as Ox, 2 "th When the ae 


* ? — * 
. - NOUNS. a 1 7 
2 ; t 4 ie 1 — 3 


PT 0 7 or (be) the plural . ends 
in (ves) as Calf, Calves; Mie, Wives. I hough 
there are ſome few of theſe terminations 


that follow the general rule ; as Ma . . 


e Chiefs. „ Toon 3 
Q. Suppoſe a noun a; in ( 7)? 2 . 
A. In the plural it is changed into ies: : $ 

Fai Fairies; Gallery, Galleries. 

„ there no other irregularities | in 

: the Brmation of numbers, beſides thoſe that 

are taken notice of in theſe exceptions? _ 

A. Thereare ſeveral plural terminations 

that can be reduced to no rule; of which are 

the following, Die, Dice ; Gooſe, Geeſe; Fouts 

| Feet; 3 Tooth, Teeth: . 

n the plural termination d di 

ferent from the ſingula r? 
A. No. They are ſometimes the very 

ſame; as in the 1 Sheep, Deer, Ge. 
QH Haye all nouns a OWN! ene 

tio 
A. No. Some nouns. Have only. a en 

termination in ule; as Aſhes, Bellows, 25 
2. What are the -Cases of nouns? 
A. Cass are thoſe changes in the. te 

minations of nouns, which ſerve to rk 

_ their relation to other words. TESTS 
Q. How many cafes are there re 
A. There are two caſes ; the Nowa- 

'TIVE and the GeniTive.. 


3 is the Nom INATIVE caſe? 


LY 
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A. The Norinarrvecale is that inwhich 
we barely name a thing; as « Man, « Horſe. 
hat is the GenrTive caſe?” 
00 E Tlie GENITIVE caſe is that which de- 
notes ; property or poſſeſſion ; and is formed 
by adding () with an apoſtrop he before it 
to > the nominative; as Solomon's , lem; The 
Mens wit ; Venns's beaut ; or the apoſtrophe 
only in the plural number, when the nomi- 
native ends in 7 as the Stationers arms. | 
. Is the relation of property or pofleſſi- | 
on always expreſſed by a ade caſe? 
A. No. It is likewiſe expreſſed by the 
particle (of) before the word; as 10% wiſdom 
of Solomon; the beauty of Venus the arms of 
he Stationers. 
How many GENMDERS are there? and 5 
what? is meant by Gender? 1 
A. There are two Gtzvens ; the. Mis 
cor t Nx, to denote the male kind, and the 
FracnINe, to denote the female. i 
Q By what change of termination is the 
_ diſtinction of gender exprefled? © 
A. The diftin&ion of gender (when i it is 
expreſſed by a change of termination) is 
made by adding (% to the maſculine to 
make it e as Lin, r Hor, | 
e 5 
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. WE A. are 57 
bs A. Apjectives are words. that denote 
the properties or qualities of things ; as good, 
tall, ſwift. 
Q On what: account do adjectives change 
their termi nations? 
A. Adjectives change their terminations 
on account of ComeaxisoN only. 
Q. How 9 degrees of compariſon are 
there? ts 
A. There are three degrees of co ompariſon; 
the Postrivx, in which the quality is cel 
mentioned; as hard : the CoMPARATIVE, 
which expreſſes the Sang, ſomewhat. in- 
creaſed, and is formed by adding ( or (er) 
to the poßtive; as harder + and the Sur ER- 
LaTIVE, which expreſſeth the higheſt degree 
of the quality, by adding D or 2 ) to the 
pobtive; as bardeſt. | 
Q. Are all adjectives, compared in "this 
| manner ? 5 
A. No. Some. adjectives are coingerad 5 
very irregularly; as the e eee 
Poſ. Comp. - Sup. 


Good, Better, Beſt. 
Ba Worſe,” T5 mn. 
Lint, ES: : - e 


** 
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Pol,” comp. Sup. 
Aae, M, , ne 
8 Near, NMearer, Weareſt or bent, 
| Late, Later, _ Late or laſt. 
Some comparatives form a ſuperlative l 
taking moſt, and ſome adjectives have ny 
iwo degrees of compariſon ; as, Fore, for 
* foremoſt ; middle, middlemoſt; ; netber. a0 
moſt ; outer, outermoſt, or outmoſt ; under, under- 
' moſt ; up, upper, uppermoſt ; very, werieft.. 
Q. Are the degrees of compariſon always 
expreſſed by a change of termination 
A. No. Some adjeftives, and ef pecially 
Polyſyllables, to avoid a harſhneſs in Ne pro- 
nunciation, are compared, not by change of 
termination, but by particles prefixed: as 
benevolent, more benevolent, moſt benevolent. wo 


> 


III. Of the InLEcTIONs of Pronouns. 


. WHAT are Pnoxouxs? 

A. Pronouns are words that are ſea as 
| ſubſtitutes for nouns, to prevent the too 
frequent and tireſome repetition of them; as 
He did this or that, inſtead of exprefly 
naming the perſon doing, and the thing 
done, every time there is occaſion to N 
of them. 
Qi. How many kinds of f.pronodis are 

there? ? 


N 
* n 
* 


1 - PRONOUNS: " 
. There are four kinds of 1 SL 
| BengoNAL, / Posszss VE, . and 
5 Drmonarnartvr. „„ 811175 
Qi. Have not ſome pronouns; a SY 
peculiar to themſelves 2 | 
A. Ye: It is generally called the 8 
L1QUE cale; and is uſed aer moſt hy and 
a= x ef 9761 „ 
Q. Which are the PznapwAt e! 3 
A. The PrRSONAL Wee N are 1 7 

be be, it, with their plurals. 

1 How are the perſonal pronouns 
inflected 2 | is” 
Al Very irregularly, in/ the following 
manner: 1 n 

1 1 r, n 
ominative. „ | | 
- Oblique caſe. Ade... U 7 iſt Pan : 
Nominative. Thou. © "oy Je. N 
Oblique caſe. Thee. Fou. 

Nominati ve. He. She. They. 3th : : 
Oblique caſe. Him. Her. Them. 
Nominative. 7. They. „ 3d! 
Oblique caſe. 4. Tem 
. . . 
Which are me pronouns. Poss: . 
SIVE 3 hb 14 FP 15 
A. Thep pronouns PossrseixE pres ”, aur: | 
ty, 3 your, his, ber, their. . ( : 
Q. How are e pronouns, poſſeſſive : 
declined ? | e S e N 


6 - ENGLISH SH GRAMMAR — — 
| A; Pronouns poſſeſſive, being wholly of 
the nature of adjectives, are, like them, in- 
declinable; except that, when they are uſed 
without their ſubſtantives, my becomes mine: 


4 thy, thine ; our, ours; your, yours ; ber, bers; 


tben, theirs ; as Tots book is mine : T'bis 17 wer 
yours, but thiirs. 


. Which are the al ee pronounms! 1 


A. The RI ATIVIE pronouns (fo called 
becauſe they refer; or relate to an antecedent 


or ſubſequent ſubſtantive) are be, which, 


_ what, ubet her; and frequently bt. Who, 
' which, what, and whether, are ] alles InTER- 
ROGATIVES; when they are uſed in afſlfing 


queſtions. Who relates to Perſons, e | 


e 5 
a 2. How i is who declined 7 ol 
A Sing. and Plural. 
7: a Nominative. Who. © 
_ Genitive. 2. 5 
Oblique. . | 


2. Are which, © 
2 elinable ? „ 1 
„ Erecßpt whoſe may be! aid to o be 
the genitive of tohich. . 


Q. What is meant by the aurterorur 

of a relative! 7. 

K. That preceding noun to which it is re- 
lakes; as an adjective is to its ſubſtantive ; as 
the word Dari as, when we ſay, Tg ts Darius 

whom Alexander N | 


%. _ 
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pronauns in the ſame v 


' PRONOUNS. | OE uh 

Os Which are the. pronouns — 
I 7 
A. The ns. DanonsrrativE are 


ö pronoun 
this, that, other, and the fame. 


Q. How are the demonſtrative pronouns 5 


| declined? 


A. This makes theſe, and that makes thoſe, 


in the plural number; and other makes ot bers 
when it is found rr enen. its ſubſtantive. 


. What do the werds ows and ſelf or 


fs joined with pronouns, fignify ? 


A. O is added to paſſeſroes both fingular 


and plural. It is emphatical, and implies a 
ſilent contrariety or oppoſition; as, This Fdid 


with my own hand, that is, without belp. Self 
and ſelves are added to poſſeſſive and nb; 
rd, and expreſs em- 


Phaſis and oppoſition ; as; He did it all Riu. 
SELF, that is, without the allies of _ 
_ r perſon. | ee | 


% 


. . of the Is PLECTIONS 1 Venns/ 


8 WHAT is a Vezs 7 T 
A. A Ver» is a word that . wh RE 
is affirmed of, or attributed to a thing, and 


denotes aon, or 5 modes of ki 3 
as 7 love , 4 the Berle AAP. 
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. What is meant by the SUBJECT of - 
3 ? 3 
A. The perſon or thing concerning which | 
the affirmation is made. When we ſay Alex + 
ander conquered Darius, Alexander is the ſub- 
- jet; becauſe we affirm e r We | 
L 10 conquered Darius. 
Q. How many kinds of verbs are there? : 
HS Two: TransiTive and NsuTER. | 
What is a verb tranſitive? 7 
A. A verb tranſitive, : beſides: having A 
fubjcet implies, likewiſe,” an object of the 
affirmation, upon which its Wenning may, as 
it were, paſs ; and without which-the ſenſe 
vould not be complete. The verb to conquer 
is tranſitive, becauſe it implies an oje, that 
is, a perſon or kingdom, &c. conqueted; 
and Darius is that otjefF, when we aN _ | 
anger conquered Darius. Xs 
0. What is a verb . n 
A. A verb neuter has no object, different 
from the ſubje& of the affirmation; as to reft. 
When v we we fo Alerander "TOO the ſenſe is 


. To find the . of a "wk put PTR APY or ; 
phat before the verb in the place of word. or part of 4 
the ſenience, about which you want to be ſatisfied, whe- " & 
ther it be the ſubje& or not, and to find the objee,. _ 
whom, which; or what after the verb in their place; and - 
the word or part of the ſentence, which is the anſwer to the \ 

- queſtion, is in the former caſe the ve ales, and in the n. „ 
the ohecß. — | . . | ' 
* 
a 


| Df, "VERBS: 5 
plete, without any ati PERRY 5% 


erer they may be followed by nouns of the. 


ſame ſigniſication; as, we run a race. 
Q. Do tranſitive verbs ever become 


neuters? n 


A. Moſt verbs Cenithing: ade may lke-: 


wiſe ſignify. condition, or habit, and become. 
ped A8, 7 love, that i 18, Tam in lobe. 24 


Q. What is the RAbIcAIL Fon of verbs, 
or that from which all other forms and mo- 
difications of them arè derived? ©) + 

A. The Ravicar Form of rake] is that 


: in which they follow the particle to; as to love. 


What circumſtances affect the ter- a 


mi eignet verbs 2 ” 


A. Two, Tens and Dan; band 
Nunn, which ay hayeim common with 


. RS io; 4 1 , 1 of. 2 4 £ I : 
nouns. LET: Fx WG r 3. . 


Q. How many Taxary aſe vere "OR 
A. Verbs have two TENSES; the PRESENT | 
T ense, denoting the time preſent ; and the 


PETER n, which W 1 
iime paſt. 


'Q What hana of termination do theſe | 
tenſes of verbs occafion? : 

A. The firſt perſon of the pretor conſe i is 
generally formed by adding (ed) or (d) to 
the firſt perſon of the preſent tenſe (which 
is the ſame as the radical form of the verb) 


as I love, I loved. But many verbs farm 
their proves tenſe without regard to 07 * 


* 
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or analogy 
TJ thongs. e 
„What changes of: ermination 
occaſioned by the perſons of verbs? 
A. In both tenſes, the ſecond . 3 
_ adds ( or (%) to the firſt perſon ; 


which, in the third perſon fingular of the 


7 preſent tenſe, changes into (esb) or (859); alt 
the 
the termination of the firſt perſon ſingular®*. 
Qi. Give an example of a ma gabe _ 
is Derg _ Cen f 


2 > » - Preſent Tenſe. | Aw e. 

#7 | Mike, N Pfurae 
| ig perl: I love 10 perl. We love.” : 

yo: He love or loves. 3d 5 Thy, love. | 


_ 30 Peter Tenſe. ee e 
Mt ber Loved. ift perl We bal | 
24 Pen lovedſ. ad. Pe loved. © 
3d © * loved. 3d nw nl 
Preſent Tenſe,” 9 ad 
aft perl, 7. grant. 55 bert Wo grant. 
20 75 bou granteſt. 2d Pe grant. 
3d He granteth or grants. Jo.” 7 my grant. 


Note, All en tow, ws an and you 
are of f the third perſon. <<) f 5 


* 


5 eee 1 Os winged 


of the plural number retaining 


24 
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e Freter Tee. * 


ene 195 13 at Tri 
1 Iſt pet granted. 1 perl, We granted. 
I 5 2d Theu eg. 2d PF granted. 5A 
mm _ anti He granted. 3d Tuc trad. 
8 | . l theſe changes ot termination in : 


the perſons of verbs always obſerved ? 

A. No. They are generally omitted after 
we worde, if, though, ere, before, whether, eu- 
| whatſoever, whomſoever, provided / that, 
J | 2 words of wiſhing : as Doubtleſs then. art 
| prom father,: though Abraham. acknowled ge ts 
not: & W acknowledgeth ).. 20 
a 17 hat i is this 225 of the tenſes. call. 

e 


"ov This 1 Ne it is ' rarely ua © 
but in conjunction. with ſome. or other of 
the preceding words, may be called the con- 
Juntiive form of the tenſes. It is as follows. 
| ” | 5 ere P deten. 4 E _ | 
| 1 8. . re If wo love... 
If thou love. 75 If ye loro. 
| 51 I be love. F they love. 
Conjunctive Pete, Tenſee 


of or, VI loved. iſt perf. If we mw 
2d If thou loved. 45 = ye loved. 
5 3 . . be loved. if they loved. 
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A. PanTticrfLEs are adjectives derived 
. row verbs, and retain their ſignification. 
How many participles hath a verb? 
K. A verb hath two participles. 1. The 


E Preſent, which denotes that the ac- 
| [tion ſpoken of is then taking place, and 
ends in (ing) as bearing, writing. 2. The 
Participle Preterite, which denotes it's being 
paſt, and ends in (eg), being the ſame as the 
firſt perſon of the preter tenſe; as loved. 
r Do all 1 Preterite 125 in 5 
(4) = 
A. No. There” are many participles' pre- 
terite, which neither end in (ed), nor take 
other termination of the preter tenſe ; ; 
2 To begin, Preter. I began. Part. It is be- 
gun. To die, Preter. He died. Part. He is 
dead: Moreover, ſome verbs have two par- 
ticiples preterite, which may be uſed indif- 
ferently; as, To had; he is loaded; he is 
laden. Tofow; it is ſowed; it is ot. 
In what ſenſe is a verb to be under- 
| ſtood; when it occurs in its radical form? 
A. It hath, then, the force of a command 
from the perſon ſpeaking. to the perſon or 
- perſons to whom it is addreſſed; as, write, 
i. e. do thou, or do ye write. - 
What is the meaning of the RADICAL 
Form of a verb preceded by the particle 40 
A. It is then no more than the name of 
an action or ſtate; as, to die is common to all 
men; 3 l, e. death | is common to all men. 
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| What a are „ verbs? | 
1 AvxILIARY. verbs are verbs that are 
- uſed in conjunction with other verbs, to 
. aſcertain the time, and other circumſtances „ 
of an action, with greater exaQneſs. ,.. . + | 

Q. Which are the principal auxiliary 2 
verbs? 

A. The principal auxiliary . are 10 
do, to haue, to be, and the imperfect verbs 
Hall, will, can, may, and mat. 

How are theſe verbs infleted? _ 
: . 15 They are all inflected with conſider- 
; able irregularity; and the verbs ſhall, will, 
can, and may, expreſs no certain diſtinction | 
A of time; and, the efore, haye no proper ten- 
ſes; but they have two forms, one of which |} 
expreſſes abſolute certainty, and may, there- 
fore, be called the abſolute form; and the 
other implies a condition, and may, there- 
fore be called the conditional form... ' 
What are the inflections of the verbs 


td, ' ts have, and jo dle. A 


„ 0 Do. 
| Preſent Tenſe. „„ 3 
Singular, EE Plural. 3 
1ſt 20 F OI ad ert e do. 


2d Thoy doeſt, or 40ſt. 2d "Te dow) 
: 4. thts * dolb, or does. 30 $0) Ray 
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055 Preter. Ten ſe. 


„ gular. | Pls 

rſt perf; if id. ft pe We 470. 
. ae. 2d 1 did. 
3d "He did. ; 34 Re They Ai: 


& 4 
; 3 


at +, 


Yom, 


14 * 83 


Participles. „„ > S457 


Preſents Doing, g. yp = WO 
vate Tenſe. 1 24 * 


ſt pert th habe; Ws |. pert, We have.” 
24d Tho has: - 1 14 8 
3d H bath or has, zd 


Preter Tenſe. 


188 if pert 7 e ſt uy We had... 
a | Thou bad, 2d , 
3d "He had. ; 1 ; ATA bad. 


TI apy ED ER, 
1118 | Preſent, Having. 5 
1 | : 1 — 


8 Aer each 9000 may "be ſubjoived ie 8 5 
n G, N T. V did. . xc. 1 
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CHAT Lew ee ANT ow Þ 1 a2 


OTE IE * 


. 


EL Be. 15 750 8 


e Tenſe, 8 | 


LED Singular - 


"t 1581 r pr We ar are. ; 
2d Thou art. 2 % %%% 
44 Ma. he are. 

Conjunctive Form of the Preſent Tenſe. 

20 * If The itt perſ. / ue be. 

If bon be (b). 2d IF ye be. 
IJ lele. 3d Filg bes 

1 Preter Tenſe. - 

1ſt pe Tul. , uft pert. We were. 
2d 2 hou waſh, * . 

8 Conſuntiive B Form. ; "#1 5 
it perl. if T were. - A If we were. 


if If thou wert. 75 Fe u ere. 
Ve Were. 0 3c Ne 


Partieiples. 850 


preſent, Being. 
- * reterite, Been. 


2. What are the inflections _ the verbs 
hol with mY "as, and my 555 28 


a) Dr. Juhi fs 0 
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A. 8 Sball. 5 
n Form. | 
: . 2 | | | Plural h 
bs rer Lſhall. aft perl. We ſball. 
2d Thou ſalt. 2 
A. Ee. ſhall. 3 Won 1 bey ſhall. 
| ConD1TIONAL, r 
perl. 7 ſhould, iſt perſ. We Seoul. 
bon fhouldeſt.. ory Ze. ſhould. 
: 1 Hle. ſhould. 4. 1 Py ſoul. | 
h - Amovurs Fork, Le; 
£ * beugen e "i -1ft 810 We ln 
e Te wilt, a l 
5 Hle will. 34 Tec will, 
0 | Convrrioxas dmc, 
perl. IT would, iſt perſ. We welt, 


20 © "Thou DO x 2d Te would. 
. He would. 3d They would. 


M 9 . * 


| ApgoLUTE Form 


7 pr I may. ſo We may.” 
. ae. ai ee 
: 3d . . . _ They _ 


* 
8 Is oe 6 3 ay R * 1 g 
ot ; OS 2M . 4 1 : FUL T1 . 
1 . 2 2 , 4 7 * 
N — 


| „ond DITIONAL Forn m. fa , 2 

ry | Sing ular. 1 p 52 5 

ft rer 1 might... nt pet Wim night, 7 

2d Thou ee, v might.” 

3d He WET" ” 5 7 5 ie 
Pay 3 | Can. 80 
| AnzoLUrE. Form. 7 
iſt per. Teas: 5 49 0 We can. ; a 
2c © - Thou canſt. 1 r "a 
5 He can . . can 


| | ConDITIONAL Form; fs 
It x per I could, © ut Br We could. 
r cult. 2d Te could. 

1 Kee 7 8 "Mo 97 could. 


Map." 


Preſent Tenſe. | 
iſt perſ. I must. ot. a perf We aſh!” 
2d'; | Thou muſt. + . Ze nuſt. 
> He muſt. Ney aH. © 


How do you ae che Knie 
and 5 tenſes? 
A. It is a fmple tenſe, when ihe is net 
any auxiliary joined wich ſome part of ano- 
ther verb; as, I hear; and a compound one, 


when ſome auxiliary 4s joined with ſome 
form or participle of another vort 0 


| fall hea * 


1 VF - 


* 1 v k Lo. 
75 8 0 5 : v & ? 
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Q.: In what manner. are the auxiliary 
verbs uſed in conjunction with other verbs? - 
A, To the ſeveral tenſes of the auxiliary 
verb to have, is joined the participle preterite, 
as I have ritten, I have been. To thoſe of 
the verb 16 be, are joined both the parti- 
ciples, the preſent and preterite; as I am 
Bearing, and I am heard: and to all the reſt 
of the auxiliary verbs is joined the radical 
Form of the verb; as I Pas will, may, muſt, 
can, or do write; 1 Rall, wi, may, muſt, or 


Q. Into hes FR daſſes, or orders, may 
the compound tenſes of verbs be diſtributed ? 
A. The compound tenſes of yerbs may 
be commodiouſly diſtributed into three 
diſtin claſſes or orders; according as the 
auxiliary verbs that conſtitute them require 
the radical form, the participle pre eſent, or the 
participle preterite to be joined with them. 
| They are likewiſe ſingle, double, or triple, ac- 
cording as aue, to, or three auxiliary verbs 
are made uſe of. 
Q. Repeat the compound tenſes of the 
verb to bear? 5 
A. The compound tenſes of the 2 order, 
or thoſe in which the radical form of Ne 958 NY 
cipal verb is made uſe of. | 


| Mill, can, may, + or hall "MM 
5 Abſolute T fhall hear, Thou Halt hear, He ; 
Form. 2 bear, & c. 2 


7 The coaipound hos af Fe Si order, 


or thoſe in which. the ens ah is 
made uſe of. | 55 


To be ee 


2 I 


| Preſent 57 I am hearing, Thous art bearing &c. 


Conjunc- i I be hearing, V thou be bear- 
tive as em ing. & c. 


2. bearing, Thou waſt bear- 


ing, &c. 


5 9 15 were x wins 7 d. ae, 


80 tive. bearing, & 


Partici ple preſent. Being bearing. 
| Participle Preterite. Been bearing. 


Thẽ Hrſt Double CG, 
Shall be bearing. 


Abſolute. e be beoring, Thou halt be 


&c. 


Form. bearing, 


Conditi- 5 4 Sault be bearing, Thos Joey 6 


onal, 


NY 


ve "OP &. 


— 


(4) In ths 1 manner 1 8 the ENS oth 41 l 
can, may, and mut. The conjunctive form of the eule 
may likewiſe be ſupplied in in it's "proper ar if it be 

. BG e, 1 


— 


by: . ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
wem Double Compo 

To have been © ay 
Rae =, bave been ne 7 3 
Tenſe. I Bearing, -, fk £15 
rien e * 


| Partici ple preſent. Having been bn. 
The Triple Compound. 


Sbali have beet bearing. 


- Abſolute 7 7 ſhall have been bearing? 7 5 bo 
Form. 1 Have, Ceo 
Conditi- 5 85 ſhould have been bearing 7 bou | 
onal. ſhouldeſt baue, &c. 


The compound Tenſes of the third order; 5 
viz. thoſe in which the 1 e 
of the principal verb is uſed. 5 


e. beard. 

[| 8 ö Preſent | 

_—_ AT « beard, T 7 hou art bt ard, 
19K B Teille.. - . 9 * a 


: C c- b : | 
7 755 laps 8 7. if T bet I thoube Ke, we. | 


Preter. Twas beard, Thou waſt heard, &c. . 
Conjunc- V/ Twere heard of "us wert. beard, 
tive. POR. 3 . ; . 


„ * 


CE ˙— — — ood n 


n 


Partici ple preſent. FE beard. 
— n Been heard. 


PPTP 
N LIST — a n N e A 
2 — 2 . we 2 — 4 A 0 we Li 
- — 9 2 * . 1 r wry eg 
4 Fa or ii oc. 7 * . N oy 1 
- — —— 


PE 


od. 


— — — — — M 
3 
©, RE rey or. £ Eu 


Sole, 
Form-. 


» 


2 i 


a4 | | Þ 2 1p . 
le Cont, WS 0 n 
1 


\ i ws OF 
2 4 5 3 
E714: 4 "ff 7 * * „ ‚ {RES 


en 8 & p * 9 N N 11 
% 4 ns - va, 
12 + 2 4 + F < 


4 N 
9 8 a x BY 3 REES 3 We 
1 


[ bove e 


o 
# - 


heard, Thou, &c? 


c——_ ten . 


It is obſervable char er the's ten- | 


ſes, all the change of terminati n is 4 
fined to the auxiliary that is name 
therefore, ſecondiy, That if the auxiliary 


which is firſt named, have fo 0 ee 


there is no ꝓ le de on 6 
that are made by it. N ! PET” 
. "law concerning” the- 
words, —— _ 01M an ac 
count of thoſe 1 which admit 0j ime Oe 
ables lt OR PBT ii 
What are Abranuat: © 2%: RO 


ApvzRss are contractions of ſenten- | 


_ or of clauſts 'of à ſentence, generally 
ſerving to denote he namen; and other cir- 


firſt; as ; 


tenſes 


— 
PP 1 
0 n 7 
8 * r 


nnn CE Es 5 
e SORTS 0a 
2 n 2 Gees 
CORES IT WEIS 3, 
Ln! . t. 


cumſtances of an action: as e 1 i. e. in 4 Y 


wiſe manner; now, i. e. Aer time bora, 15 


LE in this place... d 209A 
a 87 How * kinds, of Adverds are 
many — * 1 


a great variety of heads 
* are ere es ere 


—.— of 2 : 
action. They may, there — * be refered 8 


AS, W wiſh, happy Sohn, * from coi 
happy, . 


n Vhat. i is a PazeogrrION? Nev 
A. A. PREPOSITION is a. nt Myc ex- 
preſieth the relation that one ward hath to 
another; fuch as , with, from, toe as, He 
| . it with „, He went to em, 
What are Cox juxcrioxs? pls 
"Me Com juxcrioxs are words: clings join 
words and ſentences together, and ſhew the 
2 of their dependance wan one ano- 
th 5 48 and. f, but, &c 1. a A 
| What are neee 1 
1 Ix rex IEC TIOxs are broken or imper- 
aber e e emotion or gare, 


ind 7 5 83 p Oh: 

* 7 x © 

ö 3 5 

* * * 
1 - 
* & 

"I * I . 
* 2 D * mn =. 


| 5 among o , around, at, bef 

| — = Fo beſrdes, between, betwixt, er br 

downs, extept; for, from, i in, into, of; on, over, out or out of, 

round, thrangh or throughout, till, until, to, toward or o- 

* eee A up, upon, . evithin, without. 

— — a prepoſition in ſuch phraſes as; [7 went a 

Gig. ; de not followed. by nouns . 
ome . or comiuntions. 


1 The e conjunctions ate; 22 al 


o, e e 8 pron xcept, 
: beleſs, nor, not ave, woe ry or ; 
| rig a, Jes, ſo, than, 75; therefore, 2 uniſe, w 


wherefore, whether, yet. Some of thele are in 
| nexions other parts Xs ch; as Borh, either, except, _ 

neither, ſave, Fans, 5 ; whe, which the teacher 
 thould be careful to tematk to his {cholars- 


23 | ENGLISH GR AMMAR. i 
At may not be improper alſo, to lay down; 
in this place, for the uſe of learners, Eaſy 
71 les 10 diſtinguiſh. the ſeveral parts of ſpeech. 
A Subſtantive admits of (a) (the) good, bad, 
or ſome other known AGATE: before It; Xx 
5 as,; a good IOC man, % e 1405648 
An Hajetive hath no Aetereifnute mean 
ing with only (a) or (abe) before it; but re. 
quires man or thing after it; and admits of = 
9 of” compariſon z 3 a a "good man, Aa 
A Verb admits of the perſonal bse, 
before it, as He loves, They lobe. 
Pronouns have been enumerated. | ” 
+ Adverbs do all, or moſt of them, iter 
26 ſome one of theſe queſtions, How? Hou N 
much ? When ? or Where ?P' when the anſwer 
gives no word that is known, by the pre 
ceding rules, to be a Subſtantive or Adjec- 
tive.” BIOS. 
Prepoſi: ions eiſily abt the ee caſes 
of the perſonal pronouns, me, bim, her, 2 
to follow them; as to me, with me, among them N 
and moſt of them are inſerted above: in a 3 
note. ER ons a 
Confundbions have been alſo for the moſt = 
part enumerated before in a note, thouę 
they, as well as Inter jeBions, are _ 22 known | 
oY, their ee ; % 


— 


4 * 


915 a9 N „ 5 


V. or 17 iki Iri f and Conrozrrios | 
„ 7 


BESIDES. the conſtant — 5 egular in» 
i of words, of which an account has 
been given in the preceding ſect ions; there 
are many other changes, by means of which 
words paſs from one claſs to another: hut, 
becauſe only ſome of the words of any claſs 
admit of a ſimilar change, they are not 
uſually enymerated among the grammatical - 

changes of terminations. In nothing; how- 
ever, is the genius of a language more ap- 
parent than in ſuch changes; and, were they 
uniform and conſtant, they would dae the 


| theſe changes I ſhall, here give i the ink ing 185 
= hp . 


by lengthening We found of their Vowels; 
as fo bouſe, to Hraxe, to glaze, ia breatbe; ; from 
„ laſs, breath. * 1 4 ON 
= 2 Nouns are . ee con- 
verted into verbs without any change 
Cullioned, Holinghroke... PR Pope. 
, Ribho oped, Lady M [UNS Moat atague. 2 9 — 
Vaks, with lie. or no variation, are 

_ conyerted into ſubſtantives expreſſing hat 
isdenoted by the verb as done or procured.; 
as love, a fright from 10 love, 10 Jright ; ; 


4: 


to ENGLISH GR 5 
and a ſtrote from ſiruci, the proterite of the 
verb 10 firike. 
Beſides theſe, words" of the following 
opinion are Joy: derivat Arge 
5 . derived: from nn ggnity the agent; 
| as lover, writer, ſtriker. 
Some nouns of this clafs, in conſequence 
of frequent uſe, have ceaſt ed to be conſidered 
as belonging to it; and in this cafe the e is 
often changed into ſome other Our, | as 1 
condlucror. YE 
3 ſignify the e of the verb 
4 IE has: Fd had 5 the ſregoting, 1b 


452 ye. cet ee, 25 g, lee, 
4. © chevatr or eg, as 
. or whitenſ, hardn 2 ere wi 


bead, dowhoed, go 


ET SE 2 dliion; 3 

Ow pane" or e as avery, feolery, 

FFT 

— chm „ bee 40 „ c 13 
>, 47 win; as dle, iſhoprick, 
de i 10 n 355 3 3: x i 3 


7: s Ws 
. Ws Is 1 * * . 


— 51 te 1 1 

ian, profeſſion ; as, teoloien, f phyſician, 

N character or babit ; a, rr 4e. 
ard, ee LES 


1 9 — ſignify 3 
or the babit s eee 


een 
iginalalſo). 

whom. a grant is 

leaſe 


Bak 


on reihe policlior (of Nessie 


the addition of —_— roduè 
of their termination Fo a, ee aden, 
f 8 AdjeAives ending in 1 | 


yy wil at . Sonn 


© . Bt PE NT OT 


* we . famili ituds pp nt aps” 
racter ; as babe, Auge child, 

. allo belonging to a nation as Daniſb, 
dan 8d 
— able, derived from 
capacity ; as ee le, tenable, im 
n be: e Ft 


4 


by, — 4 
75 8 
# 
6 0 
%, 
— at 


f by 1rifh. n 411 V an 
l verbs, fignify 


* 


F, 
ol 
| 
| 


— 
— — 
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a b 0000s ending in 


1 en, are 3 deri ved from (adleglees, 


La e 7 e de 


and fignify the production of "ap 
„ty; as 0 lengtben; io ftrengthen. © 
The Particles prefixed to words, wich 
6 their uſe in compoſition; are the following: 
Ane. —ſignifies before 5- as Antedflifvien. 
Ami—and, againſt ; 5 as hw pron WE 
Contra J contradifef 11110 nh 
5 Cir cum—about ; as cirtumſ vibe. En 
1; as depoſe, depreciate. 
Dis—negation, or er. believe, 
Is {changed er times into [im 
u], into wig before” 7] into fir] 
before [r in words derived from the 
Latin, and into un] in other words) 
1 mm Negation 3 as 1upleaſant, ine ns 
illegii — 2 gable.” 


eee ee (inp (power); as a prot ratural 


Tran over ee bee 
Re— again, or backward- as reve 


| toe, 4 
du per 2bove ; as fat Th atural. n n __— 
dul under; 3 as yen ** > (Obs 


** 
FI MT n N | 


O. What is the ufe'of the arti, cle (4)? 
A. The article (a) before a conſonant, a 


1 17 


& the grammatical iſe ond Signifcation Gf 


e 10 4 e- of . Fi 


op Of. tbe. ArTic 8 1 N 
| Are Axrieins pp 
Articles are the words 19 


wat ( theYp laced before nouns, to aſcertain 


dh extent "of their fignificarions © e 


(an) before a vowel or the ſent h, intimate, 
that one only of a ſpecies or ſome one ſingle 


perſon or Wg is meant, but not any one in 


particular; as, This is à good bok'; 1. e. One 
among the books that are 3 Hence it 
is — — h Re 


he article Fndefime. ' 
What is the uſe of the article (ie)! * 
= The article (#he) limits the ſigniffea- 


tion of a word to one or more of a f cies) 


or ſhews that ſome particular p 
thing is referred to; as This is the book 


art the men; 1. e. this particular” book; 5. 5 


theſe particular men. For this 7 it is 
le the article rr TS 159 eg 


ws 


1 . , 
15 : ; 


taim Words, eſpecially ſuch as the paucity of 105 
our infle&ions obliges us to mate e _— ; 
order ib expreſs what, in ether langus 


In what ſenſe isa noun to be ander- 


ſtood, when bent! er r er is pre- 
— nl to 5 


34 


3 


aly, in an unlimited fenſe, eu. 
eſſing not one in general, or one in parti- 
© cular, but every individual that can be com- 
9 prehended i in the term, as, Man 1s born to 
Hobby: i. e. whoever e eee of hui 

on all rieren 9 ACIELY 


0 


I. Of ile Un of r Avxiia Ke) Via * 


L 8 IN what manner doth the auxiliary | 
verb to do affect the ſignification of verbs? 
A. It only renders the affirmation th 
more empbaſ ical; as [ do lave, ee bate x 3 i. e. 
I lovs indeed, Indeed 1 ran 
Q ln what manner doth the. auxillacy : 
* to be affect the ſignification of verbs ? 
A. The auxiliary — to be, joined with 
the participle preſent of a verb, expreſſes the 
affirmation with the greater emphaſis and 
preciſion; as 1 am writing, i. e. I am in the 
very action f writing and joined to the pa- 
tici pie preterite of a verb, 1 5 ſignifies the ſuf. 
fering or receiving the action npraſied 3-48 
1 am loved, I was had. . 
1 What is the uſe of * auxiliary verbs | 
hall and will? 
A. When we amply foretell, we uſe ſhall 
in the firſt N and will in the reſt; as FT 


MUM þ * VERBS-- 35 
or he will unite but when we and, 
Jas « engage, we uſe. willin the firſt per- 
4 + Mull in the _ ah ＋. will, or he 

writes r e 

Q. In what manner ts hes auxiliary . 
verbs, can. auch, and mul, affect aten | 
_catian:oh verbs nos lo © or 1 

A. Inthe abſolute Fors Sow auxiliary verb . 
: £48, bgafiies.a preſent . poruer ; may, aright ; 
and muſt, a nacelſity, to do fooerhing that is 
not yet done; as I can, may; or muſt, write ; 
amg the conditional farms:cowd. and might ſig- 
— likewiſe, a potver and right to do what 
| | but imply the intervem ion of 
— obſtacle ot impediment, that prevents 
it's taking place; as J couid or might write ; 
i. e. if nothing hindered. The like may 

alſo be obſerved of the: conditional n of 
4 will. | Gil . 1 LY 4% * 3 5 
ende * eue on doth: the auxi lia | 


cored, I. bad — Is e, „the aktion of 1 re- 
| ir KROW: polka and bag ien . n 
. in whas. manner doch the eus * 
eee 5 
8 When - we ranks uſe of the auxiliary 
verb ta haue, ve mY { bay: Madre of any certain 


2 E hy 2 
_ _—_— *, &.- > ” <A ſb + L Nr * 5 NR 2 * . * 
> 5 4 \ 8 2 2 
r 1 7 P Pr m4 — ö ry a} 
rr S Tt IO 2 S OF de lt ACT” ns — * S — 8 - 
= - = — . 


TIES. oo TENOR ——.̃ . ̃ ˙ I 
MY * 
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year, or ibis morning, written; ſpoke! 
fame year, or the ſame morning: nur 


liſh language relates to the ſubject | 
Part; as it conſiſts in the uſe of the oonj une. 


4 


portion of time inter and 
{nes . 


time of the acti 


itz the time of the action being ſome n 


that extends to the preſent; as, 


ſpeaking of any action done in a period of 


time that is wholly expired, we uſe the pre- 


ter tenſe of the — as laſt yen or heſter- 
day, I wrote @ letter; intimating, tha 


time of the I" ho hr ne of ſpeaki 
of 36 5 + #74 kts Forts. 0-4 ad aa 
Are there nov he 


| which are called 3 — in LY 


conſtruction with other CNY being 
followed by the prepoſition ²ꝰůõ⸗ẽ's?ç 2 

A. The verbs zid, dare, let, reac 
need, ſee, hear, feel, and alſo an, are uſed in 


the ſame conſtruction; a as," Hr Lee 'me torite | 


71. 2 heard Bim [ "7 Ra *; 1 a is 1 GA 
One of the greatef difficulties in the Eng- 


tive particles and prepoſitions ; particularly 


/. to, for, with, and in, witha/few2orhets. 


Indeed, there is nothing in which the prac- 
tice” of our beſt author 


to throw all the remarks I have made on this 
ubjea inte che A ditional Obfe vations; þ 19 


t ſome 
certain portion of time is paſt —— the | 


1, mute: 


rs is more variable or 
capricious : but I thought it would be beſt, 


en = | 


9 
_ 
\ * 
* * 
F 
. . — 
. . 
> a £ 
* 4 
- F _— F 5. 5 — 
ö . 
l » y 


Si N —_ A r 1. 43 JW FIG 4+ KG} 2 ME N 
Wm . P AR 1 0 | 

Sw; Ana eee eee 
F Syntax; compriſing he Or 4 
r os the . 
| #0.angath Gee 


i oth $26 40: 


W : 


o 


„ 
KY 7 6s * 35 1 Ee 


7 5 Wards n 
. oe Word 


_ of 1 II 7 8e 125 N E ©, Ge the aral 
the ub 2 A tion 
. , , : 4 


1% A. Before ths verb 7 as the v 'ord Alex. 
der in the ſentence, | 
rius. The ſubject follows the verb, in the 
and the ad 8 pcs 5 485 4 nero Jr, 
| | without. alk r 

„What is ir's: N in an interyogative 
ſentence 8 | AF ks fn * oh 

A. — | auxiliary and, the-radicut DR. 
form of the ipal verb; as, Did Alexan- 


| 2 45 (END + Wis £44} BY 455 * N 1 Sp. ED 


| : 1 2 . L 
nt 15 * P 4 1 
the wor rius in ; 


Mo men > ws wa ee ba, = 
og i lit #25 bs. RAILS IE by . 152 "2 | | | 
| Ka Wee 5 - Immediately before Jo q EF 


2 what caſes 1 is the Geddes be | 
after che f ſtanti ven Mist e 8 5 
ee „ LIN 260 f , 


3 


33 ENGLISH GRAMMAR. Sn 
A. When a clauſe of a ſentence depends 
upon the adjeftive ; as a man generous 10 bis 
— Feed me with food 8 ſor 
- And for the moſt part, likewiſe | 
* adjecti ive ſigniſies n Th 26, obs s 
7; houſe is forty feet high. ns eee, 
Q. What is n - r place bo the pro- 
noun relative? W N 0 
er. | ATLUTASTILAE 1 x Sky it's: antece 26 it 
That 35 the Daytime. whom: Alexander co. 
2. What is the moſt convenient place fo 
an adverb, or a Ane te Clauſe of a 
rence. 201 f Laff aut 
tha: une the Glad ad. the verb; as, 
Alerander intirely —.—— Darius.: Me an 
= in three battles, conguered Darius. Or 
Petween the auxiliaries and the verb or par- 
l - ticiple ; as, You bave preſently diſpaiched thas 
buſmeſs.-.. I have-been exceedingly. pleaſed. - 
2. What is the. correſpondenge, of. the 
adjective pronouns with their fubſtantives? 
A. They muſt agree in number; as, This 
man, Theſe men. The pronoun relative is of 
the ſame number and perſan as it s antecedent. 
Q. Are Adjectives denoting blura ity r 
joined to /ingular nouns? |. | RR 
A. Yes; frequently to. / was ay nowle. of | 
number, weight, and meaſurs; as, The General 
had Five T Thouſand, FHarſe. e Admiral 
py 4 Hath not 00 dome im des A * 
or clauſe of a ne, for i it's akte Eo” 


OE „„ 


& 77 av... 0. 


7 
a 
1 
bi 
þ 
1 
37) 
1 
if 
4; 
1 
* 
a7 
1 
4 
9K 
1 
4:4 
"0 
w 7 
* 7 
713 
| 
i 
T1 
3 
4 
1 
1 
$ 
44 
1 
3 
41 
| ö | 
17 
Fo N 
4 
r 2 
4 
3 J 
MA . 
17 
Fab: 
8 
4 
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4 f 
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__ k 
me 
il 
1 
512 
S # 
4 : 
i 
4 
* N 
"37% 
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K 
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. oor bs 


«Ot cant EE 


. ef ARE IT ine 


= RO 19 re. 


che 0 „ Aer whith, for in Arm por 


the ſenſe will be good; as, To love our ene- 
mies, which Chrif# commands, is 4 neceſſary 
duly: Here the clauſe, 2 love our Es, 


7 s the antecedent to hit. 
Q. When muſt the different caſovof the | 
pronoun relative be | ted ? . e 


A. 1. When it is the ſabject of a verb, 
| the nominative mult be afed's wal , He who is 
2. When the the 
3 as, God, whom wo adore,"is the beſt 


2e or che word than — a 
whom you ä better: friends on n 
5. When it is put abſoluiely with a participle, 
the nominative, of which cafe the 
pronouns alſo muſt be made, when ſo put; 
as, I, thou, he, we, ye, you; ne or a 
having ended, James deparigd. ke 
> What have you to obſerve concerning 
: the word as after ſuch, ſame, and mam? 
X. As pram op nts ſame,” and many, bath 
often the meaning 
and requires that the verb, of which it is the 
a . be of the fame number as fuch, ſame; or 
mam, which may be conſidered as it's antece- 
dent 5 as _ loveth of ns. as are good. He * 


and. force of a relative, 


* . 
* 


5 the fame as were there before.” 4A nam as 
beard were convinced. 
_ .. Q: What do the words who, what, 'and 
that ſometimes ſtand for? 
A. Ivo ſometimes funds forbs WR or 
3 they who. What, when it is not uſed to aſk 
- a:queſtion;,: ſtands for that or theſe, and who, 
whom or which, Heor'they included in 2 
is the antecedent, and who the relative ;'that or 
= oſe included in-what: is the antecedent, and 
0, whom,” or which the relative; as, who 
Beals my purſe, ſteals traſh, that is, he who. 
He found what per fons he wanted, that is, thoſe 
2 whom be wanted. We muſt do what 
that is, that which 7s jut. The com- 
. of who and wt ſupply likewiſe the 
place of antecedent and relative. That is ſorne- 
times found to ſtand for what or that which, 
as is likewiſe it, though in à very obſolete 
aukward manner; as, We ſpeak that we 
dandy This is it men mean bac ALE 
Fm n 
Q. When a ee 18 rai by a pro- 
noun relative, in what raſe muſt you put the 
noun eee wn which the anſwer! is 
made? 8 ES He N e N 
A. bor the fame * as the relative; as; Q. 
Who #s there ? A. I. Q. Whom do. you ſeek? 
A. Him. Q. Whoſe i this ? A. Mine, 
thine, his, hers, ours, yours, theirs (pro- 
- Jan, 1 ROW ee * ow 4 
ons, 


«A & N * 


ee AT * . | 
noun be uſed after any part of the Yar be? 
A In the nominative.;z; as, Tom, he: except 
when a noun or pronoun Comes before the 
radical form To- BE, in W hich inſtance t 
muſt be uſed in the obliau 3 a8, J fuppaſed WP 
10 be ] Er 3 Tao William to be him. 2 
Q. In what caſes: dee nouns and de- 
clinable gran; be uſ⸗ d aft ter f ian, And 
other conjuactions? Gene 
A. The pronoun 3 always; 3 in "the | 
a caſe, as Was Denen in P. 39, In 
order to know in what caſes ober declinable 
pPronouns ſnould be uſed after than, we muſt 
obſerve. that in every compariſon there are 
at leaſt #409. terms, that is, two things com- 
pared 5 as, She 3s wiſer-than be; where be is 
ine /a o ana be the laiter.. Now if a | 
declinable pronoun (the relative excepted) 
be uſed after the word than, it muſt be put 
in the nominating caſe, if the former. term of 
the compariſon be che ſubject of a verb ;.an 
in the obl:que, if that /erm be the object; as, 
Lou: read; Ä than he, that is, chan he 
| 7% Mare than he, that is, more 
1 iow you,mare than him, 
J love bim. Other con- 
 Jundionscounledik caſes ; a5. is $ whe 1 
ae HE. 1 commend not pu but li NM. 


pl 5 5 "Kkewile 1 Sons 1 a 15 10 ä 
readily' perceive it, the elliplis being ſometimes more 
difficult to be filled up, _ A | 


5— EL Oo — 


nr e e 


. ee e 
„ 1 EY $24 

„A What miner mut che Verto be pm, 
when the ſubjeRt- of it is a n e er 
* noun denoting muſlitudes 29 

A. In the ſingular or e pen ; cop. 
rejoice or rejoiceth. But regard muſt be 
paid to the wy or plur ality of ir's ſignifica- 
tion; for when it implies unity, it requires 
the verb to be in the ſingular number: — 
Flurality, in the plurui ; as, Tbr c % 18 ver 
vieh. The Tyrien frain eren nie 
Q. Of what number rſt the e d., 
when you is it's ſubject $37 td” ler O08 

A. Always of the plural number, men 
you be ufed of on dn; cheref yo 

-Q. Suppoſe there be two e het of the 


* 


s affirmation; and the be both of. the 
* t | 2 N 4. 15 EIN 8 112 1 
| por aing do them 1 muſt 


be in the plural; 46, Four youth and merit 
have keen abuſed. © But if the ſubjects have u 
digjanctive conjunction between them, that 
is, a conjunction which-fhows the verb to be 
applicable to rinber of them apart from the 
reſt, and the ſubjects themſelves be of the 
ſingular numder, 1 FUN n allo be _ 


8 * 


* 


dence i fs nds to SO 3 ; 
In what number and 7 85 Wut ihe 
rerb be put, which hath a | UE relative 
for it's ſubjeR. ?- * d6 
A. In the fame number and nd ge 1 a the 
ae of that relative ; ; as, Thou, robo art 
good, wilt be bappy. If the relative have 
ſeveral antecedents, which are, as it were, 
collected into one ſubje& in the relative, 
(eſpecially if theſe antecedents have different 
meanings) the verb muſt be pur in the plural 
— as, The wiſdom, power, and goodneſs, 
wbieb crown te N Fre e 
Tui adored. | e 
— ee b ths partict e 10, 
25 mp er = ae and 5 


kee, han eee 
5 . Have any verbs eee eto 
| nected with. them | defi s thoſe woitare 


. | ENGLISH GRAMMAR. | 
their obje&s; and, if they date. on what do 
thoſe words depend P : 
A. When the verbs aſk, give, teach, and 
| ſome others have, beſides an oled, a noun 
or pronoun. connected with them, the noun 
or pronoun depends upon a prepoſition 
underſtood; as, He teacheth HI latin, that 
Is, He teacheth latin ro HIM. He gave Jonx 
money, that is, Le gave money To Jonn. He 
15 HER a geſtion, that is, He afeed a Salti 15 
As but few of the relations of. words and 
finiences 5 in conſtruc! ion are expreſſed by a 
change of termination in Engli but gene- 
rally by conjunRtive particles, the art of 
Engliſh Syntax muſt conſiſt, chiefly, in the 
proper application of the conjun#ive:pariicles x. 
d the. accurate uſe of theſe can only be 
: learned from obſervation. and a diftionary. 
What I have obſerved on this ſubjec᷑t will 


by e e the Alditional 1 e tions. 
do ut E * ö ewe 560 36) 

V 

th; WHAT i is Prosor 7 if) . e 


A. PRosop is that part of Dragan | 
hich teaches the rules of eee pr and 
. Verſification e 
2. Wherein conſiſts the art of Pr nuncia- 
ion? 


bPROSODYT. 47 
A. In TT” the accent upon the proper 
Hllable of a word, and the em emphaſis upon the 
proper word of a ſentence. © 
—_ Upon what do ] the art of Verfifica- 
tion depend. Mo | 

A. Upon arranging the ſyllables of words 
according to certain laws, reſpeRing e 
1 accent. 

Q. What is moſt obſervable. in the ar- 
rangement of iyllables according to their 
| quantity erg. angry ammo gs 8 
A. It the cent fall upon the 7 llable, 

the third, the fifth, &c. the verſe is 1 to 
conſiſt of 7 rochees ; which are called feet of 
two ſyllables, whereof the firſt 1 Is long, „ and 15 
the ſecond ſnort. 

If it fall upon the ſecond, the Fr the 
ſixth, 8c. as Is moſt uſual in Engliſh verſe, 
it is ſaid to conſiſt of Iambics; which are feet 
of two ſyllables, whereof the firſt i is ſhort, 
and the ſecond long. 

If two ſyllables be. pronounced both long, | 
the foot is called a Spondee; and if one long 
ſyllable be ſucceeded by two ſhort ones 
continually, the verſe is ſaid to conſiſt of 
Dattyls. I ſhall give a ſhort )e Barn, of 
8 hs of theſe kinds of verle. | i 


Te rochaical. 5 Ry 


In the dãy 487 0 1 
1 Störles plainly] told.” | 


% 


* |  BNGLISH GRAMMAR. 

| With ras 1 villa cars. 185 8 

The mon | arch hears. 

© Dat ſometimes called Hef " 
- Di | ogenes. & ſarly ind | proud. 

Verſes conſiſt of more or fewer of theſe 


feet at pleaſure; and verſes of different 
__ intermixed form a  Pindaric THO 


APPENDIX. 10 THE . PROSODY. 


_ OUR Tambic meaſure tompriſes verſes... 
. Of four ſyllables making 200 ts 5 a8, 


With raviſh'd ears | 
The monarch hears. 


. x of ii 5 yllables making three feet; 5 


In places far or near, 
Or famous, or obſcure, q 
Where wholeſome is the air, 
= where the * = | 
times, and every & 
The Mpſe3s ftill in ure. 


3. Of eight} ſyllables making your” feet, _ 
which i is the uſual meafure of ſhort hs 


- ab, - 
| - And ney @htSy weary age 


Find out the — hermitage, Kc. 
» A Spondee, with which lambic verſes abound. 


„ PROSODY.. OE | 

4. Of teu ſyllables making 522 feet, Ab 

is the common RE heroic and tra. : 15 
} wen 3; 48, Ut TIP At £7 1 N - 1 0 
, they _ 14 

e \ Intent to hear, and eager! to repeat. 


in ** theſe meaſures the accents mould = 
fall on even ſyllables; and every line con- i 
fi dered by itſelf flows more n as this 
rule. is more ſtrictiy obſerved. ee 
- Our trachate. meaſures are eat 5 
1, Of three ee one foot anjd 
5 lic hi poor; Ph ah om 4-0 1 


7 


. K for ola, 1 Fo five and- 
a bg Stable; Mt 


.0f Frm Gable making thre ee 
edle rn of e rok e 


| Faireſt t piece of wellform'd cant, 


In theſ: meaſures the accent is on caſts 

odd fyllables. 
„ Alexandrine w6hiRibgi of twelve ſylla- 
mr ls OE: the verſe of. eleven nde; ye 
Alexandrine, by retrenching a ſyl- 
table from the firſt for, are called * 


. 2 . N en 2 * — : 
R * n * bf a es , n er on ea, * - 8 2 ts 
- ** % eee an. r r GF 1 Wot 8 2 n ED - 
2 „ KN SS Fo 3 — . 4 . ” a. * 2 7 2 * et ES * r 3 r <a; IL 20 
: d 5 VS x SR 7 41 <8 n 3 Py Sat Mates — 5 <0 4 ps EC 
\ _ ig be * —— — . 1 


Tn nt — —- WY OS — — oy 2 * 


nt 


«% ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 
1 and ſometimes Dactylic verſes; "Theſe 
are commonly quick and lively, and there- 


fore often uſed in ſong ; though tlie Alexan- 
drine may ſometimes be — in > ph 


wet, Weſt ner reigns. „„ ne in | 
- gent ales. ſometimes 1 wrote "verſes of 


11 


8 Keen * are 6 verſes es. 25 T9 
6 


Fs vi ee 3 rw Aa mort ſyl- ä 
lable, or of one Wi der een two 


ſhort ones; AS, E 84336 „ 8 - 


A conqueſt how hard and how ot. 

Tho' Fate had faſt bound her, 
With Styx nines times round Oy 

"a muſic and love were victorious. 


Every vetſe hath it's pauſe, and "A Use 
ny of Nw COR m 540 it's 5 uation. © 


q „ + £4 4 & $7 T4 10 bs 1 bs 41 * 


5 ® * 
W 2 . 


1 "HY 
0 FIGURES.” id, ü e 
"FIGURES are thoſe aka from 


grammatical or natural propriety, which 
are either allowed or admired. 3 


7 


or Fus. 1 
| Thoſe which affect "Engliſh lerters or fyl- 
a and.which may therefore be termed 


Ortho graphical figures, are Aphertfis, when a 


{able or letter is omitted at the beginning 5 
of a word ; as, is for it is; 'Syncope, when it 


is jeft out in the middle; as, ue er for never; 


and Apecope, when omitted at the euch 1 
_ tho! ſor though. | 


The omiſſion of a a word neceſſiry to FATAL 
matical propriety, is called Elip/is; as I wiſb 
you would wrile, for I wiſh, that ou. would 
ie. 


W TCL N "EN other "wards: muſt 


a frequentiy be ſupplied to make the conſtruc- 
tion complete; as in the following ſenten 
ces. I value ii not a (or of a) 7arthing ; i. e. 
at the price of a farthing : at twelve 0 g's 
i. e. of the clock. 

The pronoun relative is frequently” omit- 
ted; as, The houſe I have þuilt ; inſtead of ſay- 
ing, The houſe that, or which, 7 have built. 


To make very frequent ule of this £llpſis 


ſeems to be a fault. 
With reſpect to che uſe. of figures" it is ob⸗ 
ſerved, that the or: ographical figures are not 
uled with approbation, e 5 WY * 
liar n or verſe, 3 


88. 
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PPENDIX, 


Containing ga « Catalogue af Verbs irregularly infleted. 


THAT I might not crowd the notes too 
wuch, I have choſen to throw into an Ap- 
pendix à catalogue of verbs irregularly infledted, 
| cli thoſe verbs, Fin 7 
which are become obſolete; that learners 5 
may be at no loſs what form of expreſſion 
to prefer. It is extracted chiefly from Mr. 
Ward's catalogue ; bur Fier taking any 
notice of his diſtinction of conjugations. 
When the regular inflection is in (gs well 
as the irregula IT one, an aſteriſm is Put. 


4 


Radical r  Preter 1. Kere pret. 5 
abide abode 3 
ariſe _ 25 | aroſe” © rien ©. 

Make ee bete 

bear, or D 1 V9 Sx, 


„ ¾ Tir «4 3 
bare 85 | 1 61 born 6 5 
bring forth _ = e hs Pre 


bear, or carry bore 00 ADs; 
| Feit dee © heat” 
| pes. "A Ps 


bleed 3 


I. MES, 
beſeech beſought beſought 
bid WW © -'- - Vp 

bind bound bound 
bite e bitten 


bled 


VERBS irregularly iofleBed, 8 5¹ 
Radien fot Preter tenſe | Parkicipl pra. 
blowW- bien 04,1577 enn 
break brake, brate broken, broke 15 
breed q bred 325. . bred jay 
bring ©; Ae brought 
bee k,, Bar, burſten 
E bought), ; bought 552 
. caſt | n ein 6 
catch caught?“ caught n 
chide te 1 chi LT” + chidden | 
chaſe 1 choſe _ + Choſen _ 
cleave + clave cloven, cleft. 
clue i clong © 1/5 chang 8 is 
e ‚—‚ % W 
come ::15 4 came ©. eine Þ 
att been enn 
crow tg ere en 
o ent fon Gu 
dare durſt * No - dared ; 
die died dead 
an: ol dug e eo, 
draw drew 5 * 1 
drink Aa =; drank. 
drive + drove 005 driven 
end ai e 
fal t nfellklk len” 5527 
feed ff Re. 
fight 0 . tt ,t n 
_ find” biegen 4 nnd wn 
few” T 
-  fiot & -——- fungo# 11019 W N 
fly . flew ; HoWn OOTY 


— 


= » — - — 
0 * 5 , - 8 » 
us, SEES e „ F Cv * 0 x 1 — 5 
1 * * a 1» 0 
AE IT ON I OT: , 2 ” . . — 


. " * 

- . en a 

. —. N 3 4 — <9) _ 
q bw = TY 2 
33 n 28 2 


\#/ 


52 


Radical form 
forſaxe 
freeze. 8 


left 


Preter tenſe 
 forſook 
71+ FROME:! 
git, got 
gave 
o 
ground 
> grew 
hung? 
hewed 
hid 
bit 
held 


_ 


8 * 
+ knew 
+ Jaid' 


led 


lent 
let 
lay 


; 1 : 


|”, 
made 


met 
mowed © 

©; pal . 
1 
gqauoth he 


read 
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\ Pareiei ple 22 


forſaken 
frozen 
"gotten. 
given 
Sone 


ground 
grown 
hung 


» hewn 


> hidden 


hit 


1rt 


u 04. knit 


RHO 


et 
led 


left 
et 


lain 


put 


4, hobilen, held 


406 aden laden 

+ Jolt 8 2 
made 
met 
mon“ 


Bren paid 


2 ; , 0 © IS a; 25 9 5 
— - 3 3 2 ma 2, 
, e 7 


. f ME, ALES 1 
4 ; 5 : SPI [ 74 af 2 Fl 
: „ 7 YN AE 
a * ä 
4 7 r 
bY 


| _ VERBS men! inge ged. f 
Radical "pot . Preter 2 10 7 articiple pret. 1 
„ „renn rent 6 
EEE nidden 
ring rung, rang rung 
— me 214.7 len - 
%% . Ä ri ven 
run Die run 1 
„„ . we. by 
ſee 5 la Teen EO | 
ſeek ſought | ſought 
ſeethe ſeethed ſodden JE] 15 
ſell 0169 ff. © Loom 
ſend e ſent n ſent A 1 ? 
„ eee, Eat 
. * e ken 
ſhave mhaved „ ſha ven“! 
ſhear: eee, ß 
ſhine; 5/5; one bene 
Wort e 4 N een Ne. {at 
move 3 own 8 n 
ſhow, lie hene mien 
fhred e thred - „ mietet, 
ſnrix ſhrank, fhrunk ſhruok 
hut rt ã ww... 
ſing ſang, ſung ſung N 
n fink 5644 iI; 1 
/ WM 5.1 m an 
tay 534 ˙ Rn 4 
fide. 7+: flided +, Mdden > 
ſling lung 13 lung 
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Radical form Preter .  Particifle'pret. 
© 2 {fink 3 -ſlunk ; 9 flunk 55 
„ N it als... 2:6 
_ ſive © © ſnags, ain 
RE i 
ö ſpeak e e Ip oke | ſpoken 3971 
„ 15 ed i 
| ſpend 1.2 SDEent : WE _ 1 
öʒ„, 8 5 
1 - ſpat  Fpirred, ſpitten, wie 
ſpread = © — - & 1 pread . 
ſpring rung, ſprangſprung 
had | 8 5 nad” 1 293 
nie . 27 i: 
Kigk. * 64. Huck 5 ei 
ſting £52 lung duns del 
fink _. ank ain 55:3! 
- ride. © rode 220 firidden = 
e atckes, ſtruck 
ſtring \Arung - ones 590M 
ſtrive. * ſtrove rien 
for © > ſtrowed frown 
ſwear _ ' | ſwore, oy Sworn #5: 
ſweat A ſweat ſweat „ x 045 Th 
ſwell 15 ' ſvelled | | :41iſwollen ® Furl 
iwim - 1 ſwam wum ; Sin 
ſwing ſwung - 2 Aal 
take ee taken 116 
teach 7:4 tanght. er \ 
tear ort, tare Rom. 95: 
tell | . told | 8 5 old | unn | 


. DS IEICE — 
— ED om — rrp N 5 


o 5 


$ 
i | 


2 


4 


4 2 % 


VERBS. irregularly infleted. 9 35 


N adicul ores Preter 1 Partici P le pret. 32 
think | Shoot. thought FE 
thrive © 'throy de At 
throw threw 
thruſt thruſt 


Win Non, i, . . von * 4115 2 EN 
wind E i | 12 ö A ee 1558 ol s 50 bd, 
vork. EY 
wring wWrung wrung 
wis tt rote 155 55 445 ritten . 295 we 

That 1505 e might be 1 
into as ſmall a compafs, as 


3 


le, thole 


irregularities are omitted that NE" been, 


produced merely by the quick pronuncia- 
tion of regular preter tenſes and partici- 
ples; whereby the ed is contracted i Into f. 
t this contraction is not admitted in 
Wi language, except in verbs which end 
2 ths Or P; as creep, Crept ;. Feel, elt; duell, 
dwelt ; though it is ſometimes, 
ending i in 4: as 9, 271 5 Sele gelt, & . 
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© ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 0 ” v 
THE following pieces; fe tollected en. 
our moſt celebrated Engliſh writers, for the 
exemplificatibn of the rules of Grammar. 
Moreover, being intended to employ the 
attention of youth, not only the Language, _ 
but alſo the Subjefs and Sentiment of them 
have been attended to in lecking them; 
and ſuch chiefly have been” inferted, as 
ſeemed to be particularly calculated for the 
uſe of youth, tending both to lead them 
into a juſt and manly taſte in compolition, . _ 
and allo to impreſs their minds with the 
ſenſe of what is rational, uſeful, and orna- 
mental in their temper, and conduct in life. 
In this view, I hope, it will not be looked 
upon as any impropriety, that J have intro 
duced them by a few pallages from the Holy 
Scriptures.” tated; beſides the excellent 
moral uſes of them, che ſhort ſentences they 
conſiſt of will be found of ſingular uſe to a 
maſter in illuſtrating the fundamental rules 
of grammar. For long and complex ſen- 
tences, particularly thoſe in which the 
natural conſtruction hath been made to give 
place to the harmony of ſtyle, ought not to 


After the detached ſentences are become 
familiar, the larger extracts will afford a ju- 
dicious teacher an opportunity of pointing 

=  out'to his ſcholars, in the higher claſſes, the 
propriety and elegance of the ſeveral forms 
of tranſition from one fentence to another; a 
thing on which the beauty of compoſition 
very much depends; which is capable of an 
eaſy illuſtration by examples; hut for which 
no abſtract rules can be given, without being 
infinitely tedious, and {notwithſtanding the 
greateſt ſagacity and addreſs be employed 

in drawing them up) almoſt e - 

It is hoped like wiſe that it will be neither 
an unuſeful nor unpleaſing work which theſe 

extracts will afford a maſter, in explaining. 
more particularly than can be done by any 
general remarks, the variety there may be 
in the ſtyle of good writers: and that theſe 
differences m e be the more ſtriking. 
theſe extracts from our Engliſh claſſics are 
rhoſe i in which ( conſidering that the choice 
of them was farther reſtrained by a- regard | 
both to the ſubject and the length of them) 
their ſeveral e ene __ 
very ſtrongly marked. e eee 
Short as theſe pieces are, it -witt be eaſy: 
to diſcern in them the graceful eaſe of 
All, the maſculine eee Bolne- 


* * vi S : 


remarks 


| — the porſplevity af — the vigo 
yet correct expreflion oſ . Sewift,,and — ela 
borate exactneſs of the Author of the Rambler: 
Of the pieces of Peetry I ſay nothing: as 
| upon them can. be of little uſe to 
young gentlemen while ey, paring ak 
* grammar · ſchoo. . 
More and longer extracts would: havs 5 
been added, but theſe were apprehended ta 
be ſufficient for che purpoſe for which they 
are introduged; and a greater number might 
have ſue ed this part of 1 Ny to a 


The 2 Palm. 


. BI. ESSED the man as IR 
not in the — of the ungodly, nor 
fandeth in the way of ſinners, nor ſitteth i in 
the ſeat of the ſcornful. 
2 But his delight is in the law of hs 
Loko ; and in his law. doth he meditate day 
and night, | 
3. And he ſball he like a tree planted by 
| the rivers of water, that bringeth forth his 
fruit in his ſeaſon; his leaf alſo ſhall not wi- 


der and whatſoever he doth ſhall proſper. 


4. The ungodly are not ſo: but are like 


1 the chaff which the wind driveth : away. 


5. Therefore the ungodly ſhall not land | 
in the judgement, nor ſinners in the congre- 
gation of the 3 


— 


0 wee but the way of che © ungoaly ld 


re 
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1. HEAR, ye Stalden Aan n ud 
a Father, and attend to know underſtanding. 


2. For I give yo good: dochine, for. | 


ſake: you not my law. 


3. For I was my father s Gan an 108 


only: eloved in the fight: of my mother. 


commandments and limeue. 
Get wiſdom, get * for- 


5. 
get it not, neither m . n deen 85 
: my mouth. A 7 HL 


6. Forſake * nas _ * 


alt — 
thee: love her, and ſhe ſhall 


ep thee. 


7. Wiſdom is the principal thing: — 


fore get wiſdom ; and wit all "Iu getring 
get underſtanding. - -- 
3. Exalt her, and ſhe ſhall eee 
ſhe ſhall bring thee to honour nee * 
embrace he.. 9 

9. She ſhall civedkide lei * n 


of grace: a crown of e ſhall ſhe deliver 


> thee. 16 * 24S - 
104 Hear, O my fon, „ ar 


ings; and the years of 2 * life ſhall ib. f. 8 


5 6 


4. He taught me alſo, and ſaid unto me, 
Let thine heart retain my , 7 Wer 


| 
| 
I 
| 
4 
| 
1 


ment 0 


1 2 1 * 
4 SES 


| dem; 1 — led — right 0A S 
12. When thou goeſt, thy Reps mall not 
be ſtraitened; and when- thou runneſt: thou 
ſhalrnorſtumble;; 2 non nl! 
213. Take faſt bold of inftruQions ler her 
not go; keep her, for ſhe is thy life. 
14. Enter not into the th of: the wick ed; 
and go not in the way of evil men. 
1 a Avoid 1 — paſs 3 by Wy turn from it, 
16. For they fleep not, except they "20 
done miſchief; ; and their fleepi is _—_ _ 
unleſs they cauſe ſome to fall. 
17. For they eat the bread of wickedn ſs, 
and drink the wine of violence. _ _ 5 
18. But the path of the juſt is as the ſhin- 
ing light, that ſhineth more ns more unto 
the: perfect day To '3 5546 
19. The way of the * is darkneſs: £ 
_ they know not at what they ſtumble, 
20. My ſon, attend to my words, incline 
thine ear unto my ſayings, 
21. Let them not depart. from thine eyes; 5 
keep them in the midſt of thine heart. 3 
22. For they are like unto thoſe that ſing: 
them, and health to all their fleſh. 
23. J Keep thine heart with all diligence: . 
ſor out of it are the iſſues of life. ; 
224. Put away from thee a froward mouth, 
8 and perverſe lips put * from . | 


15 ; 


25. Let — look” eighty on, and let 
. re-lids look ſtraighit before thee. 


26. Ponder the path of:: Wy feet; and let 


2 ways be eſtabliſned. 


27. Turn not to the right band nor to che 


teſt: 15 . Wan from evil. 
en . T1 oy KJ; oF 24 5 KO 


; 44 2 We 8 


1 19 | THEREmas a certain "RY aan 


n was cloathed in purple anch ane linen, 
and fared ſumpruouſly every da. 
20. And there was 4 certain beg 3 


eee which was laid at his Sete, | ) Full of of | 


ſores. 35. e eee 16M ATED. a0. 


21. And deſiring to de Rad with the crumbs 


which fell from the rich man's table: more- 


over the dogs came, and licked his ſores-. 
22. And it came to paſs, chat the beggar 
| died, and was carried by the angels into 
Abraham's boſom. The rich man oy died, 
and was buried: 
23. And in hell ho! lifted wp hiv WO be- 


ing in torments, and ſeeth Abraham _ off, | 


and Lazarus in his bolom. 


24. And he cried, and ſaid, Farkas Abra - 


ham, have mercy on me, and ſend. Lazarus 
that he may dip the tip of his finger in water, 


and cool. my Ay Toh! Lan tormented in 


| this flame, -\ 


$ 
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3 EXAMPLES: or . 
2 But Abrahams: ſaid, * 1 
that thou in thy life-time receivedſt thy good 
things, and likewiſe Lazarus evil things: but 
now he is comforted and thou art tormented. 
26. And beſides all this; between us and 
you there is a great gulf fixed; ſo that they 
which would paſs — hence to you, cannot, 

neither can they paſs.to, un, that would come 


from thence, 


27. Then he ſaid, I pray thee therefore, 5 


Father, that thou wouldeſt lend him 0 py - 


- 


father's houſe 

28. For I have five — ais that he may 
reſtify unto them, left they mad come Into 
chis place of torment. | 

29. Abraham faith unto him, They have | 
| Moſes and the anten let them n 
chem. ET: \ 
30. And he Sach Nay, * 1 I 
but if one went unto them from the dead, 
they will repent. 
31. And — l unto him, Ifnher bear 
not Moſes and the Prophets, neither will 
they be ee u axon they m__ One roſe en, 


the dead. * 


7 2 on various gh h Swike and Pope. 


LEARNING is like mercury, one of 
the moſt powerful and excellent — 


for 


' ENGLISH COMPOSP 
hs world in ſkilful - hands 5 in unte! the 
moſt miſchie vous. 7 


Every mam has juſt as — vanity as he! 7 


wants underſtanding 
Modeſty, if it were to be denen ene 
for nothing elſe, this were enough, that the 
pretending, to little leaves a man at eaſe; 
hereas boaſting requires a perpetual labour 
to ba what hel is not: if we have ſenſe, 


none, a beſt hides our want of it. 
A man ſhould never be aſhamed 8 own. 
he has been in the wrong, which is but 


ſaying in other words, that he is Wiles | to- 5 


day than he was yeſterday. 


8 
tude in a poor man, I take it for granted, 
there would be as much Wee if he were 


a rich man. 


Flowers of theternk' in ſermons Roſe: a = 
ſerious diſcourſes, are like the blue and red 
flowers in corn, pleaſing to thoſe who come _ 
only for amuſement, but prejudicial to him 


who would reap the profit from it. 


He who tells a lie, is not ſenſible = 
great a taſk he undertakes, for he muſt: be 


forced to invent Werbe more a maintain. 
that ene. 

Some people will never : Jars any things: 
his reaſon, becauſe 1 50 ene 
Ee en too ſoon. e l 


y beſt proves it to others; if we have. 


EXAMPLES or 


"I ſeldom ſee a noble building, or any 
great piece of magnificence and pomp, but 
think, how little is all this to ſatisfy the 
3 or to fill the idea _ an immoral 
oul it 4 
Alt is a certain truth, that : a man is bevor 
ſo eaſy, or ſo little impoſed upon, as among 
perſons of the beſt ſenſe; it coſts far more 
trouble to be admitted or continued in ill 
company than in good; as the former have 
leſs underſtanding to be employed, fo they 
have more variety to be pleaſed; and to keep 
a fool conſtantly in good humour with him- 
ſelf, and with others, is no very eaſy taſk. 
A good - natured man has re 4 whole 
* K. to be happy out of; whatever be- 
falleth his ſpecies, a well deſerving perſon 
promoted, a modeſt man advanced, an in- 
dulgent one relieved, all this he looks upon 
but as a remoter bleſſing of Providence on 
himſelf ; which then ſeems to make amends 


-- for the narrowneſs of his own fortune, when. 


it does the ſame thing he would have done 
had it been in his power. For whata - 
luxurious man in poverty would want for 
horſes and footmen, a good - natured man 
wants for his friends or the poor. 
The character of covetouſneſs is what a 
man generally acquires more through ſome 
niggardlineſs, or ill grace, in little or incon- 
Bebit things, than | in een of Any con- 


i 
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ſequence, A very few pounds a-year would 
eaſe that man of the ſcandal of avarice, 


85. x 


people, whoſe characters have been moſt in- 
jated by ſlanderers; as we uſually find that 
to be the belt fruit which the birds have been 


pecking at. 155 
To be angry is to revenge we fault of 
others upon themſelves. _ 


To relieve the oppreſſed is the moſt pork: 


5 üs act a man is capable of; it is in ſome 


meafure doing che bufineſs of God and 


| Providence. 


Many men FRE. "SR Spule of doing = 
wiſe thing, more a 3 W . Very | 


Ky a Fw an thing! 
o. OMENS. oe” 
GO yetherday to dine with: an \ old 


acquaintance, I had "ile misfortune to find 


his whole family very much dejected. Upon 
aſking him the occaſion of it, he told 120 
that his wife had dreamed a ſtrange dream 


the night before, which they were afraid 


rtended ſome misfortune to themſelves or 
to their children. At her coming into the 
room I obſerved a ſettled melancholy in her 
countenance, which 1 ſhould have been 
troubled for, had I not heard from whence 


it procceded. We were no ſooner fat down, 


Wo often happens that thoſe are the beſt 


* 


lf 
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6 _ " EXAMELRS er 
but after having looked upon me a little 


while, My dear, fays ſhe, turning to her 


 hufband, you may now ſee the ftranger that was 
in the candle laft night. - Soon aſter this, as 
they began to talk of family affairs, a little 
hop at the lower end of the table told her, 
that he was to go into join-hand on'Thur/- 
day. Thurſday # ſays the; No, child, if it 

pleaſe. God, you ſhall not begin upon Childer- 
. mas-day ; tell your writing-maſter that' Fri- 

day will be ſoon ' enouph, I was reflefting 

with myſelf on the oddneſs of her fancy, and 
wondering that any body would eſtabliſh it 
as a rule to loſe a day in every week. In 
the midft of theſe my muſings, ſhe defired 
me to reach her a little falt upon the point 
of my knife, which I did in ſuch a trepida- 
tion and hurry of obedience, that I let it 
drop by the way; at which the immediately 


ſtartled, and ſaid it fell towards her. Upon 


this 1 looked very blank; and obſerving the 
concern of the whole table, began to con» 
ſider myſelf, with ſome confuſion, as a per- 


ſon that had brought a diſaſter upon the 


family. The lady, however, recovering her- 
felf after a little ſpace, ſaid to her huſband, 
with a ſigh, My dear, mifortunes never come 
fingle. My friend, I. found, acted but an 
under- part at his table, and being a man 
of more good- nature than underſtanding, 
thinks himſelf obliged to fall in with all the 
paſſions and humours of his yoke- fellow: 


4 


4 


Do not „„ hit; ſays ſhe, that the 


traditionary ſu 
in obedience to the lady of the houſe, I diſ- 


* - 
* 
[ 


e e fell the very afternoon that our carts 


lefs wencb ſpili ſalt upon the table? Les, ſays 


he, ny ear, and the next- poſt brought-us an ac 


cum of the battle of Almanza. e 
may gueſs at the figure I made, after having 


done all this miſchief. I diſpatched my din- 


ner, as Joon as 1 could, with my uſual taci- 
turnity: when, to my utter confuſion, the 
lady ſeeing me quitting my knife, and fork, 
and laying them acroſs one another upon 
my plate, deſired me that I would humour 


her ſo far as ro take them out of that figyre 


and place them ſide by ſide. What the ab- 
ſurdity was which I had committed I did 


not know, but I ſuppoſe there was: ſome 
perſtition in it; and therefore, 


poſed of my knife and fork in two parallel 


lines, which is the figure I ſhall always la? 
them in for Futures Ne 1 do nor ; 


know any reaſon for it. : 


At is not difficult — man to Pa whit 2 
perſon has conceived an averſion to him. 


For my own part, I quickly found by the 


lady's look, that ſhe regarded me as a very 
add kind of fellow, with an unfortunate aſ- 
pect. For which reaſon I took my leave 
— after dinner, and withdrew to 
my own lodging. Upon my return home, 
I fell into a profound. contemplation on the 


evils — attend tlieſe ſuperſti itious ä 


ö 
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14 
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mankind ; nw they ſubject ys to imaginary 
afflictions, and additional ſorrows, that do 
not properly come within our lot. As if 


the natural calamities of life were not ſuffi- 


cient for it, we turn the moſt indifferent eir- 
cumſtances into misfortunes, and ſuffer: as 
much from trifling accidents, as from real 
evils. I have knoun the ſhooting of a ſtar 
ſpoil a nighi's reſt; and have feen a man in 
love grow pale and loſe his appetite, 1 N 
Ws: 5 of a merry thought. A 
fcreech-owl at midnight has alarmed a fa- 
mily more than a band of robbers; nay, the 
voice of a cricket hath ſtruck more terror 
than the roaring of a lion. There is nothing 
fo inconſiderable, which may not appear 
dreadful to an imagination thar is filled with 
omens and prognoſtics. A ruſty nail, or a 
crooked pin, ſhoot up into prodigies. 
I remember I was once in a mixed aſſem- 
| bly; that was full of noiſe and mirth, when 
on a ſudden an old woman unluckily obſerv⸗ 
ed there were thiiteen of us in company. 
This remark ſtruck a panic terror into ſeve- 
ral who were preſent, inſomuch that one or 
two of the ladies were going to leave the 
room; but a friend of mine taking notice 
that one of our female companions was big 
with child, affirmed there were fourteen. in 
the room, and that, inſtead of poriending 
one of the company ſhould die, it plainly 
2 one * them ſhould be born. Had 


ENGLISH COMPOSITION.  %Og 
not my friend found out this expedient to 
break the omen, I queſtion not but half the 
women in the Deep, wry have! fallen 
ber that very night. 

An old maid that is troubled with the va- 
pours, produces infinite diſturbances of this 
kind among her friends and neighbours. 1 
know a maiden aunt, of a great family, Who 

is one of theſe antiquated Sybils, that fore- 
- YUBA and propheſies from one end of the 
year to the other. She is always ſeeing ap- 
paritions, and hearing death- watches; and 
was the other day almoſt frighred out of her 

Vuoits by the great houſe-dog, that howled in 

| the ſtable at a time when ſhe lay ill of the 
cdooth- ach. Such an extravagant caſt” of 
mind engages multitudes of people, not only 

in impertinent terrors, but in ſupernumerary 
duties of life; and ariſes from that fear and 

ignorance which are natural to the ſoul of 
man. The horror with which we entertain 

the thoughts of death, or indeed of any ſu- 
ture evil, and the uncertainty of its ap- 
proach, fill a melancholy mind with innu- 
merable apprehenſions and ſuſpicions, and 
.conſequently diſpoſe it to the obſervation of 
ſuch. groundleſs prodigies and predictions. 
For as it is the chief concern of wiſe men to 
retrenchuthe evils of life by the reaſonings of 

. philoſophy ; it 1s the employment cf fools 

® multiply them by the CIs of ſuper- 

ition. 


. 


Hin own «hank, 1 ſhould be very Wk 
Wo — I] endowed with this divining 
quality, though it ſhould inform me truly of 
every thing that can befal me. I would not 
anticipate the reliſh of any happineſs, nor 
feel the weight of ang miſery, before it ac 
2 Fualy arives. | 

I know but one way of cartifying my FAR 
againſt theſe: gloomy preſages and terrors of 
mind, and that is, by: ſecuring to myſelf the 
friendſhip and protection of that Being who 
diſpoſes of events, and governs futurity. He 
_ at one view, the whole thread of my ex- 
iſtence, not only that part of it which I have 
already paſſed through, but that which runs 
3 into all the depths of eternity. 
When I lay me down to fleep, I recommend 
myſelf to his care; when I awake, I give 
myſelf up to his direction. Amidſt all the 
evils that threaten me, I will look up to him 
for help, and queſtion not but he will either 
avert them, or turn them to my advantage. 
Though I know neither the time nor the 
manner of the death I am to die, I am not 
at all ſolicitous about it; becauſe I am ſure 
that he knows them both, and that he will 
hen fall A a 1 me ade 
8 1 
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_ originally betwixt thefe diſpoſitions, I am 


perſuaded. that nothing is ſo, proper to cure. 


us of this delicacy of paſſion, as the culti- 
vating of that higher and more refined taſte, 


which enables us to judge of the characters 
of men, of compoſition, of genius, and of 
productions of the nobler arts. A greater 
or leſs reliſh. of thoſe obvious beauties that 
ſtrike the ſenſes, depends entirely upon the 

greater or leſs ſenſibility of the temper; but, 

with regard to the liberal arts and ſciences,” 
a fine taſte is really nothing hut ſtrong ſenſe, 


or at leaſt depends ſo much upon it that they 
are inſeparahle. To judge aright of compo- 
ſitions of, genius, there are ſo many views to 
be taken in, ſo many circumſtances to be; 
compared, and ſuch a knowledge of human 
nature requiſite, that no man, who is not 


poſſeſſed of the ſoundeſt judgment, will ever 


make a tolerable critic in ſuch performances. 


And chis is a new. reaſon: for cultivating a 


reliſh in the liberal arts. Our jud gment will . 


ſtrengthen by this exerciſe: we ſhall form 


truer notions of life: many things. which re- 


joice or affect others, will appear to us too 
frivolous to engage our attention : and we 


| ſhall loſe by degrees that ſenſibility and deli- 
cacy of paſſion, which is ſo incommodious, 


„ 5 
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DE and boiſterous emotions. 


1 - pxavvtes or 


But perhaps I have gone too far in ſaying, 
that a cultivated taſte for the polite arts ex- 


tinguiſhes the paſſions, and renders us indif- 


ferent to thoſe objects which are fo fondly 
purſued by the refl of mankind, When L 


refleR a little more, I find, that it rather im- 
proves our ſenſibility for all the tender and' 
agreeable paſſions ; at the ſame time that it 


renders the mind incapable of che rougher 


833 
* 


$4 


bee diditife fauler. artes, | 
6 Emollit mores, wee Anis e Ferot. 85 


Fer this: I think there may be aſſigned 


two very natural reaſons. 


In the firſt place, nothing is ſo improving 
to the temper as the ſtudy of the beauties, 
either of poetry, eloquence, mulick, or paint - 
ing. They give a Certain elegance of ſenti- 


ment, which the reſt of mankind are entire 


ſtrangers to. The emotions they excite are 
ſoft and tender. They draw the mind off 
from the hurry of buſineſs and intereſt ; che- 
riſh reflection; diſpoſe to tranquillity; and 
praduce an agreeable melancholy, which, of 


| all diſpoſitions of the mind, Is beſt fuired ho 


love ahd friend ng 9 5 
_ Hume on Dang T oe. 
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94 \POLITENESS is; one a thoſe jr whe 
by S: which we never eſtimate rightly hut 
l by the inconvenience of its loſs. Its influ- 


ence upon the manners is conſtant and uni- 
form, d that, like an equal motion, it eſcapes 
perception. The circumſtances of every ac- 

hw are ſo adjuſted to each other, that we 

do not ſee where an error could have been 
committed, and rather acquieſce in its pro- 


Fenn than admire its exactneis. 
But as ſickneſs ſhews us the pag yaa of caſe, 


F little familiarity with thoſe who were never 


taught to endeavour the. gratification of 


others, but regulate their behaviour merely 
by their own will, will ſoon evince the neceſ- 
ſity of eſtabliſned and formalities to 
c the happineſs and; quiet: of common life. 


Wiſdom and virtue are by no means 71 
| 1 without the ſupplemental laws of good 
breeding, to ſecure freedom from degene- 
rating to rudeneſs, or ſelf-efteem from {well- 
ing into inſolence; and a thouſand offences 
may be committed, and a thouſand offices 
neglected, without any remorſ ſe of conſci jence, | 


or: reproach from reaſon... 


The true effect of genuine . fem : 


to be rather caſe than pleaſure, The. power. 
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_ tained by imitation ; but thoveh it be the 


and to charm, every man may hope. by rules 
and cautions not to give pain, and may, 


Therefore, by the help of good breeding, en- 
5y the kindneſs of mankind, though he 


Thould have no claim to higher diſtinctic 18. 
The univerſal axiom in which all co 
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and cannot 15 delivered b by e or ob- | 
privilege of a very ſmall number to raviſh 


Ninos is included, and from which i | 


_ [theformalities which cuſtom has eſtabliſned 


in civilized nations, is, that no man ſhould 
give preference to himſelf. A rule ſo com- 
-prehenſive and certain, that, perhaps, it is 
not eaſy for the mind to image an r 
5 without ſuppoſing it to be broken, 
There are, indeed; in every place i 


articular modes of the ceremonial part of 
Levy breeding, which, being arbitrary and 
accidental, can be learned only by habitude 


and converſation ; ſuch are the forms of ſa- 
lutation, the different gradations of reve- 


rence, and all the adjuſtments of place and 
2 precedence. Theſe, however, may be often 
"violated without offence, if it be ſufficiently 
evident, that neither malice nor pride con- 


tributed to the failure; but will not atone, 


however rigidly obſerved, for the tumour of 
Nr or 'petulance of contempt. 


1 have, indeed, not found among 4 part 


7 of mankind, leſs real and rational complat - 
ſance than among theſe who have palled their 


af 
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* 
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; IMPOSITION. 1 
time in paying and receiving viſits, in fre- 
quenting publick entertainments, in ſtudy. 
ing the exact meaſures of ceremony, and in 
watching all the variations: of. faſhionable 5 

"Mi ; ef! 5 
"They 1 Know. . at kak: 1 they 
5 bar beat the door of an acquaintance, how 
— ſteps they muſt attend him towards the 
e, and what interval ſhould paſs before 
Bis viſit is returned; but ſeldom extend their 
care beyond the exterior and uneſſential parts 
of civility, nor refuſe their vanity any grati- 
fication, IE Mg pgs to en e of 5 
On. 


LOS —— 


5 Reusten. | 


On STYLE. 


IT would be endleſets run overthe ſeveral | 
5 defects of ſtyle among us: I ſhall therefore 
ſay nothing of the nean and the pawltry, (which. 

are uſually attended by the fuſtian), much 
leſs of the fovenly or indecent. Two things 
1 will juſt warn you againſt: the firſt is the 
frequency of unneceſſary epithets; and the 
other is the folly of uſing old chread-bare 
phraſes, which will often make you go out 


5 of your way to find and apply them, are 


nauſeous to rational hearers, 4 will ſeldom 
expreſs your ee 5 1 as ee own 
natural words. 287, SIT) 7 
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| "Aldbough -I- have-already al our 
Enghſb tongue is too little cultiyated in this 
kingdom, yet the faults are nine in ten owing | 
to affectation, and not to the want of under- 
ſſanding. When a man's thoughts are 
Clear, the propereſt words will generally offer 
themſelves firſt, and his own judgement il 
direct him in what order to place them ſo as 
they may be beſt underſtood. Where men 
err againſt this method, it is uſually on pur 
poſe, and to ſhew their learning, their ra- 
tory, their politeneſs, their knowledge of 
the world. In ſhort, that ſimplicity, with- 
out which no human performance can arrive 
to any great perfection, is no where more 


eminently uſeful than this. | 
| „ N vier. | 


$0 0. EDUCATION. | 
: N 1:28 Ty 
| iT HERE; is one nan AY in a 3 Pp 
| education, which oughttohavemuch weight, 
even with thoſe who have no learning at all. 
The books read at ſchools and colleges are full 
of incitements to virtue; and iſcourage- 
ments from vice, and drawn from the wiſeft 
reaſons, the ſtrongeſt motives, and the moſt 
influencing examples. Thus young minds 
are filled early Si an inclination. to good, 
and an abhorrence of evil, both which in- 
| creaſe in them, according to the ad vances 
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they make in literature; and although they 
may be, and too often are, drawn by the 
temptations of youth, and the opportunities 
of a large fortune, into ſome irregularities, 
whenthey come forward into the great world 
Vet it is ever with reluctance and compunc- 
tion of mind, becauſe their bias to virtue 
ſrill continues. They may ſtray ſometimes, 
out of infirmiry or compliance ; but they 
will ſoon return to the right road and keep 


it always i in view. 1 ſpeak only of thoſe 2 1 


exceſſes, which are too much the attendants 
of youth in warmer blood; for as to the 
| Pony of honour, truth, juſtice, and other 
gifts of the mind, wherein the tem- 
perature of the body hath ering ny very. 1 
are * en e r 
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ing, though they happen to diſcourſe of arts 
and ſciences" our of your compals, yet you 
will gather mote ad vantage by lltening to 
them, than from all the nonſenſe and feip- 
pery of your own ſex; but if they be men 
of breeding as well as learning, they will 
ſeldom engage in any converlation, Where 


you ought not to be a hearer, and in time 


have your part. If they talk of the manners 
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and 88 of the ſeveral 8 of | 
Europe, of travels into remote nations, of 
the. ſtate of their own: country, or of the 
ꝛreat men and actions of Greece and Rome; 
if they give their judgement. upon Engliſh 
and French writers either in verſe or proſe, 
or of the nature and limits of virtue and vice, 
it is a ſhame for an Engliſh lady 5 to reliſn 
ſuch diſcourſes, not to improve by them, 
and endeavour by reading and information 
to have her ſnare in thoſe entertainments, 
rather than turn aſide, as it is the uſual cuſtom, 
and conſult with the woman, ho firs next 
| her, about a new cargo of fans. 
Pray obſerve, how inſignificant nas; are 
the common race of ladies; when they have 
paaſfed their youth and beauty, how contem - 
tible they 1 to the men, and yet more 
contemptible to the as part of their 
own ſex ; and have no relief, but in paſſing 
their afternoon in viſits, where they are 
never acceptable, and their evening at cards 
among each other; while the former part 
of the day is ſpent in ſpleen and envy, or in 
vain endeavours to repair by art and dreſs 
the ruins of time. Whereas L have known 
ladies at ſixty, to whom all the polite part 
of the court and town paid their addreſſes 
without any farther view, than that of en- 
Joying the We as their neee e. 6 
. | EE e. 
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IHE limitations neceſſary to preſerve 
liberty under monarchy will reſtrain effectu- 
e bad prince without being ever felt as 
ſhackles by a good one. Our conſtitution is 
brought, or almoſt brought, to ſuch a point, 
or perfection I think it, that no king who is 
not in the true meaning of the word, a 
patriot, can govern Britain with ea ſe, ſecurit /, 
and Frength. But yet a king, who is a _*} 
patriot, may govern with al the former; and, 
beſides them, with power as extended as the 
moſt abſolute monarch can boaſt, and a 
power, too, far more agreeable in the enjoy- 
ment, as well as more effectual in the opera- 
tcion. 29 . BEL BE Den 72 „ 77·˙ ( Al GENTE 
On this ſubject let the imagination range 
through the whole glorious ſcene of a patriot 
reign : the beauty of the idea will inſpire - 
thoſe tranſports, which Plato imagined: the 
Viſion of virtue would inſpire, if virtue could 
be ſeen. What in truth can be fo lovely? 
what ſo venerable, as to contemplate a king 
on whom the eyes of a whole people are 
fixed, filled Wi th admiration, and glowing. 7 
with affection? a king, in the temper. of 
whoſe government, like that of Nezva,. 
things ſo ſeldom allied as empire and liberty 
are intimately mixed, co-exiſt together in- 


5 
f 
» 
* 
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R - EXAMPLES'C OF 
ſeparably, and conſtitute one real eſſence * 
What ſpectacle can be preſented to the view 
of the ind ſo rare, ſo nearly divine, ASK 
king poſſeſſed of abſolute power, neither 
aſſumed by fraud nor maintained by force, 
but the genuine effect of eſteem, of con fi- 
dence, and affection; the free gift of liberty, 

er finds her greateſt ſecurity in this power, 

_ «ind would deſire no other if the prince on 
the throne could be, What his people wiſh: 
him to be, immortal? Of ſuch a prince, and 
of ſuch a prince 8 with . 
ſtriet ee a dr * Pn | 
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N Per pubs dat jura, ange e obere 
Civil fury will have no place i in this e 
or har ye monſter 1 is eee he muſt 5 ken 28 
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265 He muſt herben ſubdued; ; bod, chained“ 


and deprived entirely of power to do burt. 
In this place, concord will appear brooding 


peace and proſperity on the happy land, Joy' 
ſtring in every face, content in every heart; 
a2 people unoppreſſed, undiſturbed, Aan 5 
larmed-; buſy to improve their private pro- 
NOT Te public tak: ns covering 


3 1: 
ow ENGLISH coMosrrioN. . 
the oceat ; bringing ome wealth by the re- | 
turns of induſtry, carrying aſſiſtance or 
terror abroad by the direction of wiſdom ; 
and afſerting triumphantly the rights and 
the honour of Great Britain, as far as waters 
Toll, and as s Winds can waft A 
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Du, Maſter 2. LY 
ke AM | 185 you are well 8 in your new 
| FER have now before me the three laſt 
letters SY vou ſent. your father, and, at 
bis defire, am going to give you a few direc- 
tions concernin letter-writing, in hopes 
they may be of fore. ſervice, towards im- 
Proving your talent that Wako ext hu 
en you fit: down to write, call off \ your 
toog ts, from every other thing but that 
| fab) ect you intend to handle: conſider " 
Wit attention, place it in eyery point of view, 
and examine. 5 on eyery ſide before you 
| begin. By this means you, will lay a plan of 
it In your mind, which will riſe like a well 
continued building, beautiful, uniform, and 
reg ular; whereas, if you neglect to form to 
185 ſome method of going through ibbe 
* 1 — and leave it to be conducted by giqd / 
e Four W upon LO te 


— 3 


> _ EXAMPLES. OF | 
can never appear otherxays than as a mere 
heap of confuſion. | 
Conſider you are now to form a Ayle, « or, 
in other words; to learn the way of explain- 
ing what you think; and your doing it well 
Or ill for your whole life, will depend upon 
the manner you fall into at the beginning. It 
is of great conſequence therefore, to be at- 
tentive and diligent atfirft; and an expreſſive, 
genteel, and eaſy manner of writing, is ſo 
uſeful, ſo engaging a quality, that whatever 
- pains it cofts, it amply will repay. Nor is 
the taſk ſo difficult as you at firſt may think, 
a little practice and attention will enable you 
to lay down your thoughts in order; and 
from time to time will inſtruct and give you 
rules for ſo doing. But on your part, I ſhall 
expect obſervance and application, without 
which nothing can be done. 
As to ſubjects, you are allowed i in iſh | 
way the utmoſt liberty. Whatever has been 
done, or thought, or ſeen, or heard; your 
obſervations on what you know; your en- 
quiries about what you do not know ; the 
time, the place, the weather, ever thing 
around ſtands ready for your purpo 
the more variety you Teo 7 £m otter 
Set diſcourſes require a dignity or formality 
of ſtyle ſuitable to the ſubjeA ; whereas 
letter-writing rejects all pomp of words, and 
is moſt agreeable when moſt familiar. But 
thou gh — . are here 1 — the 
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ſtyle muſt not therefore ſink. into meanneſs: „ 
and to prevent it's doing ſo, an eaſy com- 
plaiſance, an open ſincerity, and unaffected 
good - nature, ſhould. appear in every place. 
A letter ſhould wear an honeſt, chearful 
countenance, like one who truly eſteems, 
and is glad to fee his friend; ot not like 
a fop admiring his own dreſs, and mi 
pleaſed with nothing but himſelf. | 
Expreſs your meaning as briefly as poll | 


ble; long periods may pleaſe the ear, but 


they perplex the underſtanding. Let your 
letter abound with thoughts more than 
words. A ſhort ſtyle, and plain, ſtrikes the 
mind, and fixes an impreſlien; a tedious 
one is ſeldom clearly underſtood, and never 
long remembered. ; "7 
But there is ſtill ſomething requiſite be⸗ 
yond all this, towards the writing a polite 
and genteel letter, ſuch as a gentleman 
ougnht to be diſtinguiſhed by ; and that is an 
air of good — 364 and humanity, which 
ought conſtantly to appear in every ex- 
prefſ on, and give a beauty to the whole. 
By this, I would not bei uppoſed to mean, 
overſtrained or affected compliments, or any 
thing that way tending; but an eaſy, bed 
teel, and obliging manner of addreſs, a 
choice of words which bear the mo jor 
meaning, and a generous and good-natured 
complaiſance. a 
N | F 


x 


ſequence as 


* | 8 „Er or 


What 1 Ds ſaid of the eſe of your let- 


ters is intended as a direction for your con- 


verſation alſo, of which your care is neceſ- 


_ fary, as well as of your Writing. As the 


profeſ 


ion allotted for you will require you to 


ſpeak in public, you-ſhould be more than 
ordinarily ſolicitous how to expreſs' yourſelf, 


upon all occaſions, in a clear and proper 
manner, and to acquire a habit of ranging 


your thoughts teadily, in apt and handſome 


terms; and not blunder out your meaning, 


or be aſhameg to ſpeak for want of word 


Common c werſation i is not of fo little hy 
ou may imagine; and if you 
now accuſtom yourſelf to talk at random, 
you will find it | hereafter not eaſy to Us 
otherwile. 1 ft | 
I wiſh you good ſuceeſt in all your Audies, 
and am certain your I is ep pe to was 
your: father's hopes. 11%. 1 999 2 
Conſider, the adwaritage will be all wot 


own; and your friends can have no other 
ſhare of i it, but this RICE ſeeing you 
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ALL wit} ee 


Whole body Nature is, and God the ſoul 4 ; 923 
That chang'd thro' all, and yet in all the due, _ ot 4 = o:1 


- Great in the earth, as in th ætherial RAGE: 
Warms in the ſun, refreſhes in the breeze, 
Glows in the ſtars, and bloſſoms in the dees, 
Lives thro' all life, extends thro? all . 


Spreads undivided,” operates unſpent, 


Breathes in our ſoul, informs our mortal ber, | A e 23 


As full, as perſect, in a hair as heart; 
As full, as perfect, in vile man that mourns, EN +: 


As the rapt ſeraph that adores and burns; 54253 of 


To him, no high, no low, no great, no meu; 3 
The fills, he 1 cone,” and equals a 


Cen 9 ay: Gn imperfection name 2 | 5 {is „ 


Qua proper bliſs depends on what we blame. 
Know thy own point: this kind, this due degree 


Of blindneſs, weakneſs, heav'n beſtows o on n thee. $7.76 BY KA 
Submit — in this, or any other ſphere, 5 | kat 5010 


ZSecure to be as bleſt as thou canſt bear: 


Safe in the hand of one diſpoſing power, ee b 


Or in the natal, or the mortal hour. | 
All Nature is but Art, unknown to thee 3 : 


All Chance, Direction, which thou canſt not fee 2 z 0 


All Diſcord, Harmony, not upderſivod:;' n 


All partial Evil, univerſal Good; 1 N . wg ETHOS, 
And, ſpite of Pride; in erring Reaſon's 8 el 


One Truth is Fn e 0 15 RIGHT. | 
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| Or reapt in iron harveſts of the fic el 


F 


O HAPPINESS Sour W end and am! 


: Good, pleaſure, eaſe, content ! whate'er thy name: 
That fomething, which. {till prozapts th? eternal Ggh 3 - 


For which we bear to live, nor fear to die: 


Which till fo near us, ys deputies Bs 


O'erlook'd, ſeen N the fool and wiſe. 
Plant of celeſtial ſeed ! if below, wn 5 
Say in what mortal ſoil thou eign*ſt to grow? 
Fair opening to ſome court's propitious ſhrine? 


Or deep with diamonds in the flaming mine? 


Bins pda 


Afﬀ of the learn'd the way, the 1 are e blind : 
'This bids to ſerve, and That to ſhun uin. EN 
Some place the bliſs in action, ſome in eaſe ; . 
Thoſe call it pleaſure, and contentment Theſe = 
Take neygne's path, eee CE 
All ates can reach it, and all heads conceive: © 


Twin'd with the wreaths 'Parna/ 


O Obvious her goods, in no extreme they dwell, * 
There needs but thinking right, and meaning well, 


And mourn our various portions as we pleaſe, 


| Equal is common Seger and common Eaſc.— 


Oxvxx is boaven's firſt law; and this confeſt, | 
Some are, and muſt be, greater than the reſt, 
More rich, more wiſe ; but who infers from hence,. 
That ſuch are happier, ſhocks all common ſenſe.— 15 
Know, all the good that individuals find, 


Or God of nature meant to mere mankind : 


Reaſon's whole pleaſure, all the joys of ſenſe, 


Lie in three words, HAL TR, Boxes, and ComPETENCE. 
| 8 „„ 
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BUT molt 8 Nexus age a RES Foun 
And ſmoeth or rough, with them, is rig ght or wrong: 
In the bright muſe though thouſand charms Ms. 
Her yoice is all that cal fools admire ; - 

Reta ky feet hep "62.0 + 
Not mend their minds; as ſome to church OY 1 4h 
Not for the doctrine, but the muſic m__ We” 
. Theſe equal ſyllables alone require, 4 
Tho' an, the ear the open vowels tire; 
While expletives their feeble aid do j join; "Ms 
And ten low words oft in one dull line. To 
While they ring-round 8 vary'd chimes, 
With ſure returns of till expented. ED 
Where'er you find the cooling weſtern breeze, 
In the ond the 1 it whiſpers thro”. the. trees _— 
If cryſtal ſtreams with leaſing murmurs creep,” . 
The reader's threat ned (not in vain) with ſleep ; 
Then, at the laſt and only couplet fraught bn | 
With ſome unmeaning thing they call a thought, | 
A needleſs Alexandrine ends the ſong, 
That like a wounded ſnake, drags its flow leng oe. 
Leave fuch to tune their own dull rhimes, and know 
What's roundly ſmooth, or languiſningly flow ; 1 | 
And praiſe the 1 5 vigour of a line, 8 1 
here Denham's ſtrength, and Waller's Fweetnels | join. | 
Fre eaſe in writing comes by art, not chance, 
As thoſe move eaſieſt who have learn d to e Fs 
"Tis not enough no harſhneſs gives offen Ye 
The ſound muſt ſeem an echo to the 5 ns 
Soft is the ſtrain when Zephyr gently „ „ 
And the ſmooth ſtream i i, TE: numbers n 
But when loud ſurges laſh the ſoundi ſhore, 1 
The hoarſe, rough verſe, ſhould like the torrent roar. 
When Ajax ftrives ſome rock's vaſt weight to b 
The mi too labours, and the words move flow; _ _ 
Not ſo, when ſwift Camilla ſcours the plain, 
Flies o'er th PR corn, and ſims along the n main. | 
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Hear how Timotheus“ vary d lays inp, 5 
And bid alternate paſſions fall and ſe, | 1 


While at each change, the ſon of Lybian J re 
4 Now burns, with glory, and then melts * \ bak 


Now his fierce. eyes with ſparkl ing fury glow a+ 8 
n Nov ſig hs ſteal out, and tears begin; to 0 how. 4: 207 8 
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80 when the RAE bold velſel dar- d the eas, 1 : og 
|  Highon the ſtern the Thracian rais'd his 1 3 
While Argo ſaw her kindred trees 


EL 221 We 


Tranſported Demi-gods ſtood Ml. "th. 


a eden £5 


And men grew at the and, . ot! -: 17 
Enflam'd with glory's charms: -. bm 
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Each chief his Sevenfold ſhield diſp play nr — 
And half unſheath'd the ſhining Late. 35 
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By the fragrant winds that blow © 1 8 ö 5 


No crime was thine, if tis no crime to love. . i 5 ; ch 5 
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Sullen moans rae ants ah - 

Hollow groans, od d ee 
And cries of tortur'd HE ns HA. 


| But hark ! ! he ſtrikes the g older hre: Fock 
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| Ixion reſts upon his wheel, G 


And the pale ſpectres dance 1 en 1 


The Furies Gnk 8 7 their iron der. Shan wFR 


And ſnakes uncur 
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r Amaranthine bowers, 5 . X 2p . 5 
B the heroes armed . et 
ittering thro* the gloomy 1 e | 
B the youths that died for love, 5 W „ 
and' ring in the myrtle gro rs, . 
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Oh take the huſband, or return de vile! 
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Stern Proſerpine relented, oh Vis 7, N 
And gave Bim back the air” 3 e ik 
Tubus ſong could prevail 8 at e 5 
Oer death and oer Hell, r 
4 conqueſt how hard and how ae. 1 
Thu fate had faſt bound her . jp. 5 qo 1 = 
With Styx nine times round or ef 
Vet muſic and love were victorious. 7 Is TS. 
But ſoon, too ſoon, the lover turns his 75 warn „ 
Again ſhe falls, again ſhe dies, ſhe die: at : 
How wilt thou now the fatal ſiſters move? | 25 5 . 


He ſung, and hell conſented tu „ 7 TD. 
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Vet even in death Eurydice he ſung, 
| e {till trembled on his tongue, 
8 Eurydice the woods, 
Eurydice the floods, 
Eurydice the rocks and een mountains rung 
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O THOU * arbiter of life and death! 
Nature's immortal immaterial ſun ! 

| Whoſe all-prolific beam late call'd me bor 
From darkneſs, teeming darkneſs, where I lay | 
The worm's inferior, and, in rank, beneath 

The duſt I tread on, high to bear my brow, 

| To drink the ſpirit of x golden day, 


And triumph in exiſtence ; and could't know 


No motive, but my bliſs ; and haſt ordain'd _ 
A rife in bleſſing, "ik the Patriarch joy! 
Thy call I follow to the land unknown; 
I traſt in Thee, and know in whom rut; „ 
Or life, or death, is equal; neither weighs: „ 
All in this O let me urs to Thee ! . 5 
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15 This is the ate of man 3 10 day he por forth {3 5 
The tender leaves of hope; to-morrow bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing honours ee up n him 3 a 
The third day comes a froſt, a killing froſt, 

And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full 2 

His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root ; 
And then he falls as I do. I have deu , 
Like little wanton boys that ſwim on — + 
Theſe many ſummers, in a ſea of glory ; 
But far we my depth: my high blown pride 
At length broke under me; and now has l. we il 
Weary, and old with ſervice, to the merey | 
Of a rude ſtream, that muſt for ever hide me- 
Vain pomp and glory of the — I hate ye; 
J feel my heart new-0 = Oh, how wretched | 
Is that poor man that rinces fayours! 
There is, betwixt that le v w — we aſpire to, 
That ſweet regard of princes, and our ruin, © 
More pangs and fears than war and women know 3 . 
And when he falls, be falls like Lucifer | 
Never to hope EW a SHAxSPEAKS. | 
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Mean tho' I am, not wlll... "7 | i 
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j | Thro! this day's life or death. 


This day be bread and peace my lot „ . 
Alle ee the hn, 5 i ü 

Thou know'ſt if beſt beſtow'd or not, ee aaron: | 
And let thy will be done. e F 
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Of a the Plural Nan ber of Nous, © 


O OMEIMES we find an apoſtrophe 
uſed in the plural number, hen the 
noun ends in a vowel; as inamorato's, toga's, 
tunica s, Otho's, a ſet of virtuoſo's. ' Addiſon 
on Medals. - The idea's of the author bave | 
Been converſant with the faults of other writers. | 
Swift's Tale of a Tub, p. 55. It is alſo 
uſed, ſometimes, when the noun: ends in. = 
as, genius's, caduceus's, Jacobus s. Ad- 1 
diſon on Medals, p. 79. But it ſeem 
better to add es in theſe. caſes; as, rendex- 
vouſes.  Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 7. p. 113. | 
Words compounded of man have meu 3 
the plural; as, Ald:rman, aldermen. Muſ- = 

 fulmans,, {Smollett' $ Voltaire, vol. 2. P. 9 4 
ſeems aukward. „FF 
Words derived from forges Linguag . 
often retain their original plural termina-. : 
tions; as Che rubim, n e 18 , Cann 
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different ſenſes. This is the caſe with the 
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But when foreign words are completely 
incorporated into our Aanguage, they take 
Engliſh ,plurals, as epitomes... Addiſon. 


When words of foreign Sunn are, as 


it were, halt incorporated into the lan 
guage, they ſometimes retain their native 
plurals, and ſometimes acquire thoſe of 
the Engliſn. Thus ſome perſons write 
criterions, others criteria; ſome write ma- 
diums, and others media. Some foreign 


words. retain their native plufals, and 


acquire the Engliſh, but they are uſed in 


word index. We ſay indexes of books, and | 

Abdices of algebraical Musi? 
When a noun is e ce of an ad- 

jective, which has not entirely coaleſced 


with it into one word; it occaſions ſome 


difficulty where to place the ſign ot the 
plural number, as in the word handful. 
Some would fay two" bands full; others, 


129 handfuls; and Butler, perhaps for che 


ale of the rhyme, writes 7wo' N re 220. 


For of 1 the lower part two handful 
I had d. evoured, it was ſo manful. 


—.. dies: A, 
2s Door, Miſs, Maſter, Sc. the plural 


termination affects only the latter of the 


two words; as, he two Doaltor Nettletons, 
the two Miß Them/ons, though a ſtrict ana- 
logy would plead for * alteration of the 
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A pair of drawers, a pair 


99 


5 Amer vi; and We ane . the to 
Doctors Nettirton, \the tuo Miſſes Ibomſom: 
for, if we ſupplied the ellipſis, we thould | 
lay, the two Doctors of the name: 0) 
and, the to ,yaunsg 


ladies o "hs name oY 
. bemſon; and 4 remember to have met 
with this conſtruction ſomewhere, either 

in Clariſſa, or Sir Charles mer erg. Te 


: Fu ——_ now: recollect the paſſage. 


ny af the words which have no SY 


5 . er denote things which conſiſt 
of two parts, or go by pairs, and there- 
fore are, in ſome meaſure, intitled to a 


plural termination; as, lange, bellows, 


Sreecbes. The word Pair is generally uſed 


with many of them; as à pnir of compaſſes, 
of colours, Sc. 
Alſo many of theſe words denote things 


which conſiſt of many parts, and there- 
fore ate, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe, plurals; as 


grains, anna:s, oats, mallows, and Ar 
plants; aſbes, embers, filings; vitals, batches, 
cloaths, &c. But others are not eaſily reduced 


to this rule, and no reaſon can be given Wwhy 


the things might not have been expreſſed 
by words of the ſingular number; as, 


calends, nones, ides, riches, adds, ſhambles, "OY 
_ thanks, tidings, wages, vitzuals, and things 
_ that have only quantity, and do not exiſt 
in diſtin parts; as, the . of ee, 5 
| 3 e. e | | 
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Many of the words which have no ſin- 


gular termination, are the names of ſci- 


- ences; as eibics, mathematics, belles leitres, 
Sc. Many of them are the names of 


games; as, billiards, fives, Sc. Many of 
them, alſo, are the names of diſeaſes; as 


the meaſles, byferics, glangers, Cc. And | 


ſome, in imitation of the Greek and Latin, 


. are the names of. feſtivals, and other ſtgred : 


times; as, orgies, matins, veſpers, Sc. 


| Some of theſe words have a ſingular 
termination in uſe, but it is applied in a 
different ſenſe; as arms, for weapons, and 
an arm of the body ; a pair of colours be- 
longing to the army, good manners, a 
perſon's goods, good graces, a ſoldier's. 


quarters, a man's berters, hangings, doings. 


And of their doings great diſlike declared. 


Milton. Some words are alſo found in the 
ſingular, but more generally in the plural; 


as firſt fruits, antipodes, Sc. 
To expreſs the ſingular of any of theſe 


words which have only a plural termina- 


tion in uſe, we have recourſe to a peri- 


pbraſi s; as, one of the annals, ane of the 
| grains, one of the pleiades, Se. | 
Tradeſmen ſay one eee twenty l : 
 &c. And the ſame rule 


they obſerve with 


reſpect to all weights and meaſures. Alſo _ 


a gentleman will always ſay, how many 
carp, or how many tench, &c. have you, 


and never how many carps, or how many 


Poo — 
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tenches, 0 This may be ſaid to be un- 
grammatical ; or, at leaſt, a very harſh 
ellipſis; but cuſtom. authorizes- it, and 
many more departures. from ſtrict gram 
mar, particularly in converſation. Some: 
times writers have adopted this colloquial 
form of ſpeech. He is ſaid td have ſhot, 
with his own bans,” fifly brace of phed/ants. 
| Addiſon. When. Innocent the 11th defired - 
the Marquis de Eaftres to furniſh thirty 
thouſand head. of ſwine, be could not ſpare 
them, but thirty thouſand /awyers he bad at 
bis ſervice. Addiſon, - 4 fleet of DUNE ONE 
fail. Hume's Hift. vol. 3. NA 
Many words, however, in the ſingular 
number, ſeem to be uſed in the plural 
conſtruction; when, perhaps, the ſupply- 
ing of an ellipſis would make it pretty eaſy. 
The Queen dowager became more averſe to all . 
alliance z0i/h a nation, who bad departed ſo 
far from all ancient principles. Hume's Hitt. 
vol. 4. p. 833. i. e. all kinds of alliance. 
Thus we ſay, a thouſand bor ſe, on foot; 
meaning a thouſand of the troops that fight 
on foot, or with a horſe. They are a good 
apple, i. e. they are of a good ſpecies of 
the fruit called an apple. And thus, alſo, 
perhaps, may ſome of the Evan pies; in che 
former paragraph be analyzed. 15 
Names of mental qualities ſeldom. have : 
any plurals, yet when particular acts and 
not «Ronen: nehin are ene the . plural 
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Many of the words which have no fin-. Be 
f gular termination, are the names of ſci- 
ences; as ethics, mathematics, belles letires, 
Sc. Many of them are the names of 
FLeames; as, billiards, fives, Sc. Many of 
them, allo, are the names of diſeaſes; as 
the meaſles,  byfterics, glanders, &c. And 
1 ſome, i in imitation of the Greek and Latin, 
aaällre the names of feſtivals, and other ſtared - 
| times; as, orgies, matins, veſpers, Sc. 

Some of theſe. words have a ſingular. 
termination in uſe, but it is applied in a 
different ſenſe; as arms, for weapons, and 
an arm of the body ; a pair of colours be- 

Jlonging to the army, good manners, a 7 
pPerſon's goods, good graces," a ſoldieris 
Fauarters, a inan's Betiers, hangings, doing. 
; And of their doings great 'diſlike declared. Io 

Milton. Some words are allo found in the 
ſingular, but more generally in the Plural; 
as frft fruits, antipedes, Se. 
To expreſs the ſingular of any of theſe 
. wards which have only. a plural termina- 
tion in uſe, we have recourſe to a peri- 
pbraſis s; as, one of the annals, ane oy ihe. 
. one of the pleiades, Se. 5 
Tradeſmen ſay one Pane DOPE . 
&c. And the ſame rule they obſerve with 
reſpect to all weights and meaſures. © Alſo 
a gentleman will always ſay, how many 
carp, or how many tench, &c. have you, 
3 05 and ne ver how N carps, or ads many. 
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tenches, Se. This may be ſaid to be un- 
grammatical ; or, at leaſt, a very harſh 
ellipſis; but cuſtom. authorizes it, and | 
many more departures from ſtrict gram 
mar, particularly in converſation. Some - 
times writers have adopted this colloquial 

form of ſpeech. He is ſaid to have ſbot, 1 
with his own bans fifty brace of phed/ants. 

Addiſon. ben Innocent the 11th defired - 

. the Marquis de Eaftres to furniſh thirty 
thouſand head. of wine, he could not ſpare 

| them, but thirty thouſand /awyers he bad at 
bis ſervice. Addiſon, - 4 fleet of thirty-nine 
fail. Hume Hiſt. vol. 3 P. 448. 

Many words, nee in the ſingular - 
ae ſeem to be uſed in the plural. 
conſtruction; when, perhaps, the ſupply- 

ing of an ellipſis would make it pretty eaſy. 

The Queen dowager became more averſe to all 
alliance 20i/b à nation, : who Hd departed ſo 
ar from all ancient principles. Hume's Hiſt. 

_ vols. . p. 833, ji. e. al] kinds of alliance. 
Thus we ſay, 4 thouſand bor ſe, or foot ;. 
meaning a thouſand of the troops that fight 

on foot, or with a horſe. They are a ge 

apple, i. e. they are of a good ſpecies of 
the fruit called an apple. And thus, alſo, 
perhaps, may ſome of the examples 1, the 
former paragraph be analyzed. 

Names of mental qualities ſeldom. Rave = 
any plurals, yet when particular acts and 
not 9 * are een the 3 


— 


andere dome etimes e as inſolences. : 
Hume's Hiſt. vol. J. p. 41. But it:ſeems | 
berter to have recourſe? to a periphraſis in 
this caſe. In things of an intelleddual na- 
ture, the ſingular number will often ſuf- 
fee, even when the things ſpoken of are ? 
mentioned as belonging to a number of [ 
8 if the things be corporeal, „ 
though they be uſed in a figurative ſenſe, | 


the Plural number feems to be required. 
Thus we ſay, their dg zn, their inientium, 
und, perhap S; their Yo bg but not their 
bead, or 4 mouth, This people draws\nigh 
undo me with: their mouth, and bonours me 
nh aleir lips; but their heart i, fur from 7 
mne. Matthew. Ferdinand defighed"ts u.]. 
Hen ibe Hanetians ſome towns,:; whith'his pre. 
| Hor had conſigned: VERNE Hume 
Hil vol; 3. piggsh ts 1 
WMords that do not Wir PE ery x 
E ene ak their being of an intellec- 
tual nature, are eaſily applied to a number Rr 
Def perfons., Thus we ſay, the courage f an 
dern, or the courage / a thouſand” men; 
: though” each man, ſeparately taken, de 
ſuppeſed to have courage. In cheſe caſes, | 
5 it wo take away the'abſtratt and intetlee- | 
8 e and ſubſtirure: ee Swehich - 
| particular and cor poreal, Ve muſt 
change the number; though 1 — 5 conſtruc- _ 
: eee of cke ſentence Delttge 
| Tame.” 9 9 * ä N 


„ 


terity for ſeveral, ages; = Robertſon: S. Hiſt, . 
: nk uſed the word 


2 Ne” 193; 
4. betnyeen their. Paſs; 


GW, BLU} 1 MN 
Charles K 545 


Scotland, vol. 1. p. 24. If the author had 
olterity, which is in the 
number, he muſt have ſaid chi. 


f 5 or. ſons, or deſcendants, . In. the plural. 


There are many words which, in gene- 


ral, have no plurals, as 4w00/, wheat, Ec. 


Which people who are much converſant 


1 with the. things which; they ſignify, . 
9 who have occaſion” to make. more. diſtipe- 
tions 11 
ber, an 
5 W . The. Cope, wools r heir uſes 
ale Preceptor,. val. 2 I 435 
nouns. ; which | ave. uſual V no plorals, are! 


- difagreeable. ik nl the principal ods. 
8 by. the in abit 


gong them, uſe in the plural num- 
lee, thoſe. plurals, get into, - 


et When 8 


gn is. cheeſe. Ulloa s 
ag 1. P. 304, This conftrudtipn 


ES ably ave been avoided. hy. a peri- 


5 = but 47s: of ee kinds oe 


7 Go. 28 0 1 782 1 


E word means belongs to "es = 


5 Which do "FE change vhcie termi 
| Ae of HMOs, for it is uled,, 


in both..numbers. , . Leſt. ths, means. 


5 e Hume: 's Hillary, Ws 12 


however, uſe; th < gals: ; 
ould. ſay, if chis mean 
ren + 1 wth. P leads for * e 23 9 
has, 10 formed our cars, m 
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they do not eaſily admit this form of the 
word, notwithſtanding it is more agreeable. 
to the general analogy of the language. 
The word pains is alſo uſed in the ſin- 
gular number; No pains is taten; Great 
Pains has been taken. Pope. But both this, 
and the word means,” are alſo uſed 1 
plurals. „ E 
The word news is alſo bee both in the' 
ſingular and plural number. Pray, Sir, 
are there ary news of bis intimate friend and 
confident Darmin. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 
18. p. 131. News were brought to the Queen. 
 Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 426. Are 
tnbere any news at preſent fri g in Lindon.” | 
Engliſh Merchant, p. 7. But notwith- 
ſtanding theſe authorities, the fingular 1 
number ſeems to be moe common, an and 
is therefore to be referred. 5 
The word 'billet-dous is alſo wes in 
both numbers. Her eyes Jrſt opened on a 
billet-doux. Pope's Rape of the Lock. 
Will be carryin ng "abut ee, 7 Ar- . 
buthnot. ; 
In ſome caſes we! kind two ran in 
uſe. The word brother is an example of 
this; for we both ſay brothers and bre. 
tbren; but the former is uſed of natural 
relations! ; and the other in a figurative 
ſenſe; as, men and brethren. The word 
die, which makes dice when it relates to * 
* makes ties, in the plural number, 


- PLURA a ' NUMBER. B. . | 
when it W to coin. The word xow- 
formerly had xine in the plural number, 
but we now ſay cos. The word ir has 
hardly any plural, except in very ſolemn 
ſtyle, borrowed from the old uſe of it, as: 
On, Sirs, zvbat-/hall: I do to be ſaved. Acts. 
Both the word fol and folks ſeem to be 
uſed: promiſcuouſly, eſpecially. in conver- 
ſation; as when we ſay, where are the good 
folks, or folk: but the latter. ſeems. to be 
2 preferable. as the word i in the e form 
2 implies a number. Te, 
Proper names, admit of a plural num 
ber, where they are figuratively uſed for 
common names. It is not enough. to have: 


Vitruviuſes, we muſt alſo have Auguſtuſes, 
do employ them. Smet 's Vohaire, a . 


Kee P--27:- 31 
It is indifferent; i in Line: caſes, whether 


we ule a werd in the. ſingular, or in the 
plural number. Thus we ſay, in hopes, . 
or in hope, and in the very ſame ſenſe, 
Hlis old inſtructor, imagining that be had num 

made bhimſelf acquainted with: tus. difeaſs of 
mind, was in bare of curing it. 5 
vol. 1. p. 16. They went their ways. 
Matthew. We ſhould now: ſay, wentitheir 
way; but, in the. Yorkſhire dialect, it 
is ſtill, went their ways. The laſt: Pope was. 

| as confiderable charges. Addiſon.. Ne. 
0 tbe Os of 1 5 1 1 ixlati- 
F. For HE 1 ws r 
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able mend their numbers cun hardy: be 
_ imagined. Ulloa's Voyage, vol. 4 p. 202. 
Their number would expreſs the whole idea, 
Dur perhaps not - with the "ſame: emphatis. 
»The ſingular number would have been 
better than the plural in the following ſen. 
tenee pu our minus imo c RPG 
8 ee OE ee vey 


2 ” 4 : : 2 . . % ing 1 5 Ks 9 — 5 FE got - Ra 8 2 * 5 + * 7 
” ” 4 . 
* 3 — PIP 75 


: cg, "og other nau, 7 0 
parame 93 - 


ET. may bless th proper to iratbihe e. 
IX minitivea caſe (i. e. caſus, five ee ; 
which is the root from whence other caſes 
are derived but 'the-practice: of all Gram 
marians, and the long eſtabliſhed: defini- 
tion of terms, barg mis item 
ö from rigid exactneſs. WM 
2 The | ff at b wa. So 
not change into ſv] for the genitive cafe, 
das ir dotk in the plural number. We fay 

wife's: Oey but, be Jakes more weed 
1 ex The apoſtrophe 1 the e * 
3 [. which was formerly inſerted, and 
made an addition of a ſyllable to the word. 
5 ww” EG, * We his cotem — 


- 


1 3 
By pet {1 ff 3 


8 


> 5 ” * * 
. 
* — 


end of the word; as Statius hi 7 bebais, 


Fr 1 (Specd.) icnagining the 
x ONE Action for that ay ro 8 
| Bui analogy caGly-averrumcs'thap ſyppok- 
tion; "for Foms bis bach. ar Mex: þis wit, 
Z were abſurd, £53 8 
r genitive- eren ae a 5 
addition . a ſyllable to words ending in 
| [5} and the other terminations which have: 
the ſame effect in che plural number; as 
Venus s beauty, Moſes's rod; Sometimes the 
additional {5 ĩs ſuppreſſed in writing, and 
nothing but the apoſtrophe remains. And 
daa him down at Jeſus” feet. But this is 
more common with poets, when the ad- 
ditional ſyllable would Rave cents nore 
| than their verſe required. 


21. 19! 


Sometimes the apclirophg; is — 
nitted, even after the plural number | 


though, in that caſe, there is no other 


gn of the genitive caſe. 4-colteftion of 
writers fats. - Swift's Tale of a Tub, 


When, in this and other caſes, the ter- 


minations of words are ſuch, that the found 

| makes no diſtinction between the genitive N 
of the fingular and on the: plural mM 
Oy AB) the Privce's inj ur 


* * 
_ 
* 5 
” w_ ba 
Tau | 
_— 0 4 
2 : * 7 * 
A l 
3 8 3 * 
4 3 2 
3 * 9 8 22 
* * — 
, 25 * * — 
1 . < 5 
Ol 
- 


to nd — the deere nf 
ſome genitivey, wrote: the word ¶ his h at he 


— 


- P- S After Ten years Wars. Swift, 8 


aries, and prinaes injuries. = 
| 5 Hiſt. Welk * 9-406. "abt e 


Aut in e ae. MM. det den Ie 
> * 3 
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ſeem to be better to decline the uſe of the 55 
genitive in the plural nomber; and e 0 
| rie Fiess © 25 N „ | 
The Engliſh genirive ban often mon 15 
harſh ſound, fo that, in imitation” of the f 
French, we daily make more uſe of the: 
particle, of, as they: do of de, to expreſs the 
ſame relation. There is ſomething. auk=- 
ward in the following ſentences; in which 
this method has not been taken. the gene- 
ral, in the army 's name, publiſhed a declara- 
tion. Hume. The Commons” vote. Hume's: 
Hiſtory, vol. 8, p. 217. The Loris houſe. 
Unleſs be be very ignorant of the king 
Ain $ condition. Swift. It were certain- 
better to ſay, In te name of the. army, the. 
votes of the Commons, the Houſe f Lords, _ 
condition of the kingdom. Beſides, the: Lord 
 bouſe, which is the ſame in found: — 
Lords? Houſe, is an expreſſion almoſt ap- 
Propriated to ee ſet ee e * chrlſtiare | 
vorthip. 1:4 | 
When an entire cli a 8 „ 
beginning with a participle of the preſenr 
tenſe is ufed as one name, or to expreſs 
cone idea, or circumſtance, the noun on 
which it de ends may: be put in the geni= 
tive caſe. Thus, inſtead. of fayingy Nas 
' 25 the meaning of ibis lady holding up ber. train, 
i. e. what is the meaning” of the lady in bollling 
up. her train, we may ſay, W bat 1s the-meaus 
* wb this lady: 5 — mn ber train Juſt 


- — 


0 


ö 1 . 2 ln a al 
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PR - 


: moat} M bat is the meaning of this lady's. 


dreſs, &c. So we may either ſay, I. 
- member” it being reckoned''a great exploit; 

or, perhaps more 1 eee 
being reckoned, &. feat! 
When a name is cbmplen; eonfiſting of 
more terins than one, the genitive is made 
by ſubjoining the a to the laſt of the 
terms. Fort Herodias'\ ſabe, bis brothin - 
"He s wife. Matthew. Lord Feverſhan 
the general's jent. Hume's Hiſtory; vol. 8. 
p. 264. This conſt ruction, however, oſten 
leems to be aukward. It would have heen 
eaſier and better to have ſaid, The: tent ef 


lord Fever ſbam the: general; Sci When a 


term conſiſts of a name, and an office, or 
any term explanatory of the former, it 
may. occaſion ſome doubt to which of them 
the ſign - of the genitive ſhould be annexed, 
or whether it ſhould be ſuhjoined/to them 
both. Thus, ſome would ſayy I left be 
parcel at Mr. Smiib's the: n others, 
42 Mr. Smithi the' bookfeller*s, and perhaps 
others, at Mr. Smith's the bookſellers. The 
laſt of theſe forms is. moſt agreeable to the 
Latin idiom; but the firſt ſeems to be more 
natural in ours; and if the ? dition conſiſt 
_ of:two.or more words, the caſe frems to 
be very clear; as, I. 12 the parcel at. Mr. 

Smith's: the bookſeller and ſtationer, i. e. at Mr: 
Smith's, . who' is a men ne eee. | 


A 3 5 


g * - 


a-genitive cas. wer 29 02... i545. 4 AY 
It is by: No means eleganit-to [uſe oe 
| Engliſh genitives in. zohftruction; with: the 
fame noun. He fummaned an offembly - of 
biſhops. and abbats,: om be arguaimied roitb 
the:pope's. pigs King's pleaſure. Hume's 


Hiſtory, vol: a. ꝙꝓ. 1%. :The plagſut of 


4 reer 
{ A tes. - „ BAYS EL ON _ 
"ma "a cath wo aſe) both wh 


and the prepoſition of as, ibis * ˖ un | 
Friend s. Sometimes, indeed, this methoc 
is quite neceffary, in order to diſtinguiſh 
the ſenſe, and to give the idea of - proper. 


ty, firiftly: ſo called, which is the moſt 


important of the relations expreſſed by a 


genitive caſe. This piftare of my friend, — | 
this picture of m friend s, ſuggeſt _ dif- 
18 of 


ferent ideas. The lauer only 
property in the ſtricteſt ſenſe. Where chis 
double genitive, as it may be called, is 
not neceſſary 10 diſtinguiſh the ſenſe; and 
 eſpecially-io. gtave ſtyle, it is (generally - 
omitted. Thus we ſay, II is a diſcover af. - 
Sir an Newton; though it would not have 


ergab oe” fire 
© lavguage, is evident fran As 
ng of che * Provoun. 1 of 


— _ 
— 


85 
2 
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we popes" ad ha king, would. Have. been 


RE. Koa ws mare. e, o 2 


3 
| 
7 
[| 


W e. as 
RO EET 
* 8 fe gn 
9 — - 


> pn” by prefixing 


GENITIVE:; SAR ate 
the prepoſition of,” both of which have the 
force of a genitive. This ena], of bis.. 


Triſtram Shady, voll 1. p.13. In reali- 
ty, this double genitive may be reſolved 


into two; for, in ig @-bopk of my friend's, 


is the fame as, . 85 on of 1*. n of ”y 


2 be Englich pe ae of : a ard; 0 


_ expreſs the feminine gender, extends not 
to many words: in our language, and the 
analogy fails whe: we: ſhould. moſt expect 
it would de kept u Thus we do not call 


a female 3 an a n k, and if a 
lady write poems, ſhe is now-a-days called 
a port rather than ene which as 4 
molt obſolete. :'' - ; 


A few of bs GG terminations are 
Latin: with little or no variation, as admi- 


_ niſtrator, eaminiftratriz';' IS nn: 
þ hero, bevoine. : 


The wefauticie: gender! 18 ſomerimes is | 
words which-. are 
nown to be the names of. males; as, a 


a jack-aſs, &cc. but generally. the. 


ale is gy" my bes and. the Leude 
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ure. 


97 both ſides. 
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0 abe. 


HE adjeRtive enough may be 04 to⸗ 
have à plural in our language; for 
we ſay — 9 with reſpect to quantity; 
which is ſingular; and ene with reſpect. 
to number, which is- plural. 7';hink tbere 
- are at Rome enow modern works of arcbitec- 
Addiſon. There are 'enow of Zealots. 
Hume's Eſſays, p. 332 
The word every. is by ſome writers ange 5 
poſed, and connected with the perſonal; 
Ee: in a manner that. ſeems to ſound. 
arſh to an Eng 
Palmyra, tbou command ſt m 


hſh ear 


all my thou ghts.. 
25. pag. 822 


Ib. vol. 18. 


B. 189. 5 


* 
. 
„ 8 e a bs 
4 1 P 
oy 
* 4 * ; , 
" * * 3 * 5 q 
* 7 1 4 
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dt. 
Smollert's. Walen. 


SECTION ut; r 


* 1 
#53 14 


My ev ry thought, wrevry hope. is fd: 
On Bim alone. . 
Thy which condutt, throughout epd it's. 
Harris's three Exquniless. 


Some: ase kes of rater are more 


eaſily converted into ſubſtantives than o- 
thers. Thus we more eaſily: ſay, a million 


* 


8 
> 
- l/ 


* 


NR 


of men, than a thouſand of men. On the 
other hand, it wilt hardly be admitted to» 


* 
in = 
: v 
= 4 N 18 


quite farnlliness" Tet, in WE 6 plan num< 
ber, a different conſtruction ſeems to be 
req uired. We fay /ome hundreds, or thou- 
fats as well as millions of men. Perhaps, 
on this account, the words million, Bun- 
_ dreds, and choufands, will de ſaid to be 
ſubſtantives. 25 

In numbering we ofiantvokin by i 
ties, calling them ſcores; as three ſore, four 
foes though we never fay two ſcore. 
In ſome 'few caſes we ſeem, after the 
manner of the Greeks, to make the ad- 
jective agree with the ſubject of the affir- 


mation; When, in ſtrictnels, it belongs to 


ſome other word in the ſentence; as, you 
bad better do 11 ; ors 70 won be meer Jon 
E 5 4 
An adi ekt and a ſabſtgrnive are botl 
united in "tht word aught, put for ay thing, 


and naugbt put for nothing.” For aug 


tifes, P. 21.  Naught was wanting. Hume's 


75 Hiſtory, vol. 6. p. 5. Theſe contractions, 


however, are "bur little uſed, and are hard- 
fi I to be approved of. 

The word leſer, tholph Sende by 
Mr: Johnſon, and other Engliſh gramma- 


rians, is often uſed by eo, writers. The . 
greater number frequently fly before the leffer. 
Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 1. p.17. The 


kings of France were the chief of ſeveral 8 
| wee, by whom TOO very"## ENS 


| 


whithe 
10 me appears contrary. Hatris's' chree Trea- 


wif 
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of a gteater number Weller are Ib. vol. Le 
P72 | 


Sometimes the comparative of, Late is 4 


Written latter, A8 well as laler;, and, i. : ; 


think, we uſe, theſe two nnen in 


different ſenſes. The. latter. of. tape, 1 
later reſpects time only: 


is uſed to expreſs the, ſuperlative degree; 


as, hindermeſt, or hindmaſl; bithermoſt | "(al- | 


moſt. obſolete); yppermoſ, undermeſt, nei ber. 
moſt, inner maſts autermoſt,, ultermaſt or ulmoſt. 

Same of theſe, have; no com parati ves, Gd 

Fender 0 nene that e dr SIT 


5 Ths adject Ive: 64d\is com ared dug ae : 
We 1 


e both ſay older, and old d. likewiſe 
aller and ældeſt; 1 — 15 0. 
. Se er Met 


3 in confequenes of a e gere 
as. older and. dect t We 


Vears only... „Speaking oftwg very y old. per+ 
TD 


| | pr was the older 0 12 


. 


3 


55 
hs, : uſe . the, wor: Falls. i. PR, a. 


cy, reſers either to place or time, whereas 


In ſeveral adjeQives.the.t Fermination wy 


ſhayld,-naturally, ſay, that Td 


apatiſan.. 4 241 e eee 


P — 


' 


| wan merely poſitive, fo that it n 


It is, therefore, uſual to com 
the ſame manner as Poſyhllables, without 
any change of termination 

Dr. Johnſon has given! us the 

E via. 8885 ee 4 = 


8 


| 2 7 ing, as 47ifling.. 


ADJECTIVES. 15; 
eee of a quality. She 


3 is rather. profuſe. in Ber  expences. Critical 
Review, No. 90. 


3· 
The word full: nor iſeaſed-to to exe 
mall: exceſs of any quality. Thus we 
ſay, The tea is frall.weak, or full Srong: 3+ but 
this is only a.colloquial prag yi 0. - 
The prepoſition with is alſo mains Z 
uſed in converſation; -to -expreſs:a-degree 


of quality ſomething leſs 28 the Cambs 
as, They are withi be wideſt. 


Sometimes comparatives are e uſed i in a 
nay: Oocca- 
ſion a little ſurprize to find them uſed in a 
ſenſe ſtrictly. comparative; as the Phraſe 
wiſer and better in the following ſentence. 


. is a glorious privilege,, and: he wha-praflifes 

it, may grom wiſer. and better by an baun 

ſerious. meditation, than by a month readings 
Female American, vol. 1. p. 10. 


There are ſome Diſſyllables which would 


1 admit of the termination [er þ or 


without a: harſhneſs in the pronunciation. 
arg themi in 


theſe, 
1 now ing 


ame, ee ons, 30 porn. 
ful, as cureful. „ ge e pp | 5 he 
. W 2 80 
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al, as mortal. © \" Indy; AR 
ent, as recent. mp, as roomy." ral 


ain, as ceriain. y, as ſkinny. 

ive, as maſſive. 9 as ropy; except 
, as . happy. fa 
e eee eee | 


e e do not, in wha: own 


nature, and by reaſon of their ſignification, 


admit of compariſon; ſuch as ani ver ſal, per- 
#2," &c. yet it is not uncommon to fee 


the comparative or ſuperlative of ſuch 


words; being uſed, eicher through inadver- 


tency, or for the ſake of emphaſis. He 


fometimes claims admiſſion to ihe Chiefeſt offices 
/ the army. Clarendon. The quarrel was. 
become fo univerſal and national. Hume's. 
Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 258. 4 method of at. 
zaing the righ teſt and Tung happineſs. 


Price. 


| There is ill A greater impropriety irs 
a double comparative, or a double ſuper- 


lative, Dr. Lowth thiaks there is a ſin- 


gular propriety in the phraſe mo/# higheſt, 
which is peculiar to the old tranſlation of 
the Pfalms. ButI own ir offends my ears, 
which may, perhaps, be owing: to my not 
having been accuſtomed:to that tranſlation, 
 Itis very common to ſee the ſuperlative 


uſed for the comparative degree, when 
only two perſons or. MODERN are ſpoken. of. 
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T began to he the intereſt of Heir nei gbbours, 


10 oppoſe the ſtrongeſt and moſt enterprifi * of. 
N en Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, vol. 1. 


P. 231. T his 1 is a n ee Oe 


ir. 


An n 1 40 not ſay the moſt 


Polite, we ſometimes hear the word only, 


lative degree; as, He is only the elevereſt 
fellow I ever ſaw, Originally, this form of 


_ expreſſion might have been deſigned to ex 
preſs ridicule, or contempt for a perſon 
who had undervalued another. It is now. 

_ uſed, when no reply is made to any thing 


aid before; but in an affected, oſtentatious 
1 of fpeaking. 


In ſome caſes we And CabRancives; mY 
out any alteration, uſed for fire, Boi h © 


the flux condition of human affairs: 1 


broke, on hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 199. A m 


founce, made very Full, would give a very 


' agreeable flirtation air. Pope. Ci ance com- 


* 


Vhich is a diminutive, Joined to the ſuper- 


Panions. Of this kind are, an alabaſter :co- 


lumn,-a filver tankard, a grammar ſchool, and 
-moſt other compound nouns. 


Engliſh writers, agreeable to the well 


known idiom of the language, generally 
write Scott, juſt as we lay Spaniſh, Iriſh, 


&c. and {lometimes it is cantracted: 3008 


Scotch; but Mr. Hume always uſes the 
fubſtantive Scots inſtead of it. The Scots 
commiſſioners. Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 379. 
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* The . is . ala! 

r the ive plenii In tbe reign , 
Henry the — . bene 
plenty in England. Poſtlethwaite on Com- 
merce, p. 41g. i. e. were e or in 
Plentx. 
Names o 5 places, by the ame 
kind of ellipſis, are very often uſed for ad- 
ee Thus we. ſpeak of our London, or 
Jamaica friends ; i. e. meaning our friends 
Ja. London or Jamaica. 


When the name of oY conderyt; cannot 


eakily be transformed into -an:: adje 
it ſeems the beſt to make uſe. of the pre- 

tion 'of. The noblemen of Bretaigne 
would, 1 think, be better than the Bre- 


laigne noblemen. Hume' * ne vol. 2. 


P- 433 e 
The word friends i is uſed as an addictive. - 


in the phraſe, Mill you be-friends-avith-me. 


Perſian tales, vol. 2. p. 248. i. e. friendly, 
or in friendſhip with me. 

Adjectives are often put Fog aaa. 
but the. practice is hardly to be approved, 
except in caſes where long cuſtom has 


wealth being. near finiſped. Harris's ee 
Treatiles, p. 43. The following examples 


are not fo eaſy. The people are miſerable 
: Poor, and ſubſſt on Alb. Extreme Jealous. 


Hume's * P. 11. The word nl 


* 


made the examples quite eaſy; as, er- 
cerding for exceedingly, near for nearly. 
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coat 


verb. I was taking a view of Weftminſter- 


abbey, with an old gentleman of exceeding ho- | 


neſty, but the ſame degree of underſlanding as 
that I have deſcribed. Shenſtone's. Works, 


wol. . . © ſhowld have been exceed- | 


great honeſty. 
Lite ſeems to be part for rh in the 
Towing. ſentence: What ibe con I 
of this management are like 0 -be; i. e. what 


They are likely to be, or what they are, ac 
| bee all ee . be. a 958 


8 xc: + 1 0 * . 
op Pronouns. 5g : | 


. x 


55 * Pronouns in general. 1 


heads of Sulſlantives or Adjefives ; the” per- 


ſonal pronouns being of the former kind, 
and all the other denominations of the lat= 
ter. The reaſon why they are conſidered. 


Tepatately | is, becauſe there is ſomething 


means therefore, the. rules: relating to ſu 


Rantives and adjecsives in general, are ren= 


dered more fimple, and a more diſtinct 


view is given of the regular inflegions of 


* 


1 * might not have been improp er to 
have claſſed all the Pronouns un er the 


3 
tſe adjective uch ieder an ad- 


— 


Particular in their inklections. By thi 5 5 
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thoſe words which have been uſually called 


Pronouns... 18 


Nd called the frſt 7 oe Bon, the 0 


fecond ; ag 6 Hes, bes or e the | hs; Pr 7 


1 


* 1 


| ö in very folemn age, and 7 5 


cularly in an addreſs to the Divine eing, 
we uſe thou, and not you. 

In ſpeaking to children, we ſometimes 
uſe the third perſon ſingular, inſtead of the 


ſecond; as, will be, or ſbe do it. The 


Germans uſe the third Pan plural, when 
pectfully. | 

The pronouns you, aa: Your, are ſome- 

times uſed with little regard to their pro- 

per meaning; for the ſpeaker has juſt as 


much intereſt. in the caſe as thoſe he ad- 


drefles. This ſtyle is oſtentatious, and doth 
not ſuit grave writing. Not only your men 


f more refined and ſolid parts and learning, . 


but even your alchymiſt, and your fortune- 
teller, will diſcover the ſecrets of their art in 


Homer and TEM Addiſon, on Medals, 
Bo 3K. 

For want of a tele variety of per- 
ſonal pronouns of the third perſon, we are 
often obliged, in a 4 COME, ſentence, to 


have 3 * — which cannot 
be introduced without appearing very awk- 
ward. Peregrine ſpoke not à wurd in anſwer 
ta ibis rocking which be immediately im- 
putad to the ill offices of the miniſter, againſt 
whom he breathed defiance and revenge, in his 
way 1 the lodgings of Cadualager; who, being 
| acquainted with the manner of his recep- 
tion, begged be wauld deſiſt from all ſchemes of 
f vengeance, until be ( Crabtree) ; be 
able ta unriddie the myſtery of the whole. 
Peregrine Pickle, vol. 4. p. 129. In con- 
ſequence: of this retreat, he (the huſband) Was 
. diſabled from PD a tonfiderable ſum. Tb. 
R 
- : Awkward as this confireeftion] is, it were 
to de wiſhed, that hiſtorians had made 
more uſe, of it; as, at leaſt, they would 
have been more intelligible than they 
ſometimes are without it. They [meaning 
the French} marched precipitately, as to an 
afſured victory; whereas the Engliſh advanced 
very ſlowly, and diſcharged ſuch flights of ar- 
rows, as did great execution. When they drew 
_ near, the erchers, perceiving that they were 
out of breath, charged them ay groot vi 2 | 
Univerſal Hiſt. vol. 23. p. 517. 
attention to the fenſe, in theſe calls; 
would relieve the ambiguity; yet the at- 


tention it requires is painful, and WN 
to be Cty _ 


* 
» 
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The pronoun it is ſometimes uſed at the 


e time with the word for which it might 


have been ſubſtituted, and even precedes 


it; though ſuch a word is generally called the 
antecedent of the pronoun. It is our duty 
to do to others, as we would that they ſhould do 


10 u. If this complex antecedent," which 


is the proper nominative caſe to the verb 
is, be made to precede that verb, the pro- 
noun will be ſuperfluous, and the ſentence 


will read thus, To do 0 others, as we would 


that they ſhould do to us, is our dur. 


This conſtruction of the pronoun it is s ſo 
common, and we ſo naturally expect the 


antecedent to follow it, or to be underſtood 
after it; that when the antecedent comes 
regularly before it, as before any other 


pronoun, the ſenſe is, ſometimes, in dan- 


ger of being miſtaken. bo (meaning 
the king) nolꝛvithſtanding he relates, that tbe 


prudent foreſight of the Commons bad cut off 


all the means whereby: Charles could Procure 
money, thoſe nerves of power without which, 
it is impoſſible zo exif. Macaulay's Hif- 
ep The phraſe, i is in- 
polſible to exift, gives us he idea of it's 
being impoſſible for men, or any body to 
exiſt; whereas, power is the thing that 
the author meant could not exiſt without 


money. 5 
Sometimes the true antecedent of this 


pronoun is ſo concealed in other words, 


4 
| 


IF 


2 
r 
. 


__ 
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that it requires ſome alcentiing to diſcover . 
Hou far do you call it to ſuch: à place? 


+ -- ou will have it to be three miles. That is, 
How great à diſtance do you call it? You will 
have the diftance to be tbree miles. 


Not only things, but perſons may be 
the antecedent to this pronoun. ¶ bo is it? 
1s it not Thomas? i. e. Who is the per/on? 
1s not be Thomas? 

Sametimes, in imitation of the French, 
this pronoun may be uſed for a perſon in 


another manner, by being ſubſtituted for 


he. M bat a deſperate fellow it is. But this 
is only in converſation, and familiar ſtyle. 
In one very odd phraſe, which Alſo oe 


curs in converſation, eſpecially in ſome 
counties of England, the pronoun it is 
put in the place of a perſonal pronoun, 
and the perſonal pronoun in the place 
of it. Pigs put bim into the head of it. It is 


upon 4 ſubje perfectly new, and thoſe dogs 
To put me into the bead of it. Pompey 
the Little, p. 246, in ridicule - of the 
Phae. | 

Sometimes this ſame pronoun connects 


ſo cloſely with the verb, that it ſeems only 
to modify it's meaning, and not to have 
any ſeparate-ſignification of it's -r. The 
Ling carried it with a high band. Parlia- 
1 Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 14. i. I * 


king behaved with bag bring. 
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If there be any antecedent in ſome ſuch 
phraſes as theſe, it is ſuch a complex idea, 
that I do not think it is poſſible to give a 

Preciſe definition of it. I ſhall ſubjoin a 
curious example of this. Let me beg of 
you, like an unbacked filly, to friſk it, to 
Auirt it, to jump it, 70 rear it, 10 Bound | it, 
and to kick it, with long kicks, and ſhort kieks, 
till you break the firap or crupper, and throw 
bis wor ſhip Into the dirt. Triſtrom Sandy, 
vol. Kp 

The anden Neve [indicating pro- 
fang or poſſeſſio 4 not improperly 

ve been called the geninive Caſes of their 
correſponding — pronouns, were it 


not that their formation is not analogous 


to that of the N caſes of other 
words. 

Sometimes theſe poſſeffves iure an apo- 
ſtrophe before the 5, when they are found 
without their ſubſtantives, which gives 
tbem more the appearance of a genitive 

caſe. That you may call ber your” * Fair 
American, vol. 2. p. 64. 

© Formerly, mine and ihine were uſed "I 

ſtead of my and ſby before a vowel. They 
are generally retained in our preſent Eng- 
liſh verſion of the Bible; and, perhaps, 
for this reaſon, give a peculiar ſolemnity 
to the ſtyle. By the greatneſs of thine arm. 
Exodus, ch. 15. ver. 85 Aud * them 
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to thine coul kingdom. Common 
Prayer. Lg 
The pronoun bis was not always confined 
to. perſons, but was formerly applied to 
things alſo. This ru/e 1s not ſo general, but 
that it admittetb his exceptions. "SG 
For want of a ſufficient variety of per- 
ſonal pronouns of the third perſon, and 
their poſſeſſives, our language labours un- 
der an ambiguity, 3 unknown in 
moſt others. The eagle killed the hen, and 
eat ber in her own neſt, He ſent him 10 kill 
his own father. Nothing but the ſenſe of 
the preceding ſentences can Savors nc 
what neſt, the hen g, or the eagle, 
meant in the former of theſe bea og ; 
or whole father, his that gave the order, 
or his that was to execute it, in the latter. 
Sometimes theſe. pronouns poſſeſſive do 
not ſtrictly imply property, and on this 
account occaſion an ambiguity in a ſen- 
tence. But is it poſſible I ſhould not grieve. 
for his loſs? Fair American, vol. 1. p. 
38. Meaning the loſs of her father, who 
was dead; but the meaning might have 
been a loſs which her father had ſuſtained... 
According to the- Engliſn idiom, we 
generally prefix the pronoun Y to the. 
title of Lord, as my Lord Bedford; but 
this ſtyle ſeems to imply ſome degree of 
familiarity; and perſons who. pretend not 
to any fort of intimacy with. the nobllity, 
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do not commonly uſe it. Indeed it ſeems 
proper to the ſtyle of a king, whoſe Lords 


they originally were, and whoſe manner 
it is to ſay, my ſubjects, my kingdom, 225 ; 


Lords and gentlemen, my ſhips, my army, '&c. 
Foreigners often confound this pronoun 


with the word Lord, as if they Wade bur 


one word; as, 4a mylord. : 

When the relative is preceded by two 
perſonal pronouns, as antecedenis, it may, 
in ſome caſes, relate to the former, and 
in others to the latter of them, according 


as the ſenſe may point out it's reference, 


but it is generally the latter that is refer- 
red to; as 1 am be that liveth; and was dead: 
where the antecedent of that is be, which 


immediately precedes it; he that liveth be 


ing cenfidered as one idea, or character, 


to which the perſon intended by J an- 


ſwers. Yet, 1 am be, that live, and was 
dead, could hardly be condemned” if it be 
conſidered, who i is that-liveth, ir. R 


When the relative follows two nouns, 
connected by the particle of, it is abſo- 


lutely impoſſible to ſay, to which of them 


it refers; becauſe the cuſtom of the lan- 
guage has made ir equally applicable to 


either of them. When we fay, the diſ- 
ciples of Chriſt, whom we imitare, we may 


mean the imitation either of Chriſt,” or of 
his diſciples. 'Here we find the want of 


1 — 
$ . 3 


— 
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a diſtinction of. numbers, in the pronoun 


relative. Sed 


When the words are ſeparated by other 


prepoſitions, there is, ſometimes, the ſame 
ambiguity. He was taking a view, from a, 
window of St. Chad's cathedral, in Litchfield, 


where [i. e. in which] a party ef the royaliſts 


had fortified themſelves. Hume's Hiſtory, 


vol. 6. p. 449. Quere, was it in the ca- 


thedral, or in the town, that the party of 
the royaliſts were fortified ? 


The pronouns relative and demonſtrative 
are. nearly allied; every pronoun demon- 


tative, when not immediately preceding a 
ſubſtantive, referring to an antecedent one; 
as alſo do the poſſe ves: And, being all of 
the nature of adjeckives, it is impolſnible it 
ſhould be otherwile. poten won 


The pronouns „„ are ſo called; 
becauſe, when we make uſe of them, we, 


xk it were, point aut the thing that we. 


ſpeak of; for ſuch is the import of the 


yo (4 emonſtro) from which the term is 


1 Ilved . 5 
The Jem sattes ehis 8 to the 
nearer, or the laſt mentioned particular, 


and that to the more remote, or the firſt 


mentioned. More rain falls in June and 
July, Iban in December and January; but it 
makes a much greater ſbou upon the earth in 


_ thai in thoſe ; becauſe it lies longer aon 


Woodward. 


£N 
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The pronoun 15, or thoſe, without the 
Wet and verb ſubſtantive, but ill ſup- 
plies the place of a noun ſubſtantive, 
which ought to be it's antecedent. The 
land was always poſſeſſed, during pleaſure, by 
_ - thole intruſted with the command. Hume s 

Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 109. i. e. thofe perfons 
intruſted, or thoſe who were intruſted. Al 
thoſe poſſefſed of any office refigned their for- 
mer commiſſion. Home's” AIftory, vol. 4. 
P- 304. 

Many perſons are apt, in conveifution, 
to put the ' oblique. caſe of the perſonal 
pronouns, in the place of theſe and theſe; 
as, Give me them books, inſtead of thoſe 
books, We may, ſometimes, find this fault 


euven in writing. Obſerve them three there, 


Devil upon Crutches. 
It is not, however, always eaſy to 3 
whether a perſonal pronoun, or a demon- 
ſtrative is preferable in certain conſtruc- 
tions. We are not acquainted with the ca- 

N of them {or thoſe] ub openly make 
uſe of : the warmeſt profeſſions. Preceptor, 

vol. 2. p. 429. | 

The demonſtrative, bat, is ſometimes 
uſed very emphatically for ſo much. = | 
the circulation of things, occaſond 
merte, is not of that moment as the 10 5 
plantation, which human nature ger dt un. 
dergone, — of e p. 22 


« 4 
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- Surketines: this ſame pronoun is ele- 
* uſed for Jo great, or ſuch a. Some 
of them have gone to that height of extra- 
vagance, as: 10 aſſert, that. that per formance 
bad been immediately diftated by the boly 
ghoſt, Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 288. 
1: muſt reaſonably appear doubtful, whether 
human ſociety could ever arrive at that flate 
E perfection, as 10 ſupport itſelf with no other - 
rl than the general. and rigid maxims- 

" law and e Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 

„p-. 31% 18 2 all theſe caſes, however, 
it ſhould ſeem, that the common conftruc- 
| tion is generally preferable. @=_ 

Sometimes this pronoun is introduced 


in the latter part of a ſentence; where it 


is ſuperfluous with reſpect to the gram- 
mar, and where it has no direct antece- 
dent; but where it is of conſiderable uſe 
in point of emphaſis. By what argu-- 
ments be could engage the: French to offer 
ſuch an inſult to the Spaniſh nation, from 
"whom be mit with ſuch generous treatment; 
by what colours: he could diſguiſe the ingra-— 
 titude, and impudence of ſuch a meaſutes. 
theſe are wholly. unknown. to us. Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 6. p. 59. As t0 the pre- 
ciſe and definite idea, this may be fill. Jecreh.. 
Harris's three Treatiſes, p. 5. 
The word what is a contraction fur 
| #hat; which, and therefore ſhould not be 
uſed. inſtead of which only. * it; 


* 
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Happens with regard to ambitious aims and 
Projects, what may be obſerved with regard 
10 ſets of philoſophy aud religion. Hume's 
Eſſays, p. 74. This ſentence can no other- 
wiſe be reduced to ſufficient correctneſs 
than by reading, it bappens---which. I would 
not willingly inſiſt upon it as an advantage, in 


ur European cuſtonu, what was obſerved by 
 Mabomet Effendi, the laſt Turkiſh ambaſſador 


——_— 1p... 7 tarts 
In ſome dialects, the word what is uſed 


for tbat, and ſometimes we find it in this 


ſenſe in writing. Neither Lady Haverſham 
nor Miſs Mildmay will ever believe, but What 
£ bave been entirely to blame. Louiſa Mild- 
map, vol. 1. p. +79. Jam not ſatisfied, but 
what tbe integrity of our friends is more efſen- 


al to our welfare than their knowledge of the . 


world. Ib. vol. 2. p. 114. 6 
Mat is ſometimes put for all the, or 


words nearly equivalent. What appear- - 


. ences of worth afterwards fusceeded, Were: 
drawn from thence. - Internal Policy of 


0 Sreat Britain, Pe. 1 96. L Ce. all the. appear- 


DE NS 40 ont 
The word other ſeems to be uſed like- 
an adjectwe in the comparative degree re- 
qui ing than after it; but then it ſhould: 
have an, any, or ſome word equivalent to 


the article before it. Such inflitutions are 
too dial olical, to be derived from other bau 
- an. infernal demon. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 


| 
[ 
8 
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6. p. 24. i. e. from am other, He frequently: 
| paſſed. whole days in a bollow tree, withaus. 
other company, or amuſement, than pis Bi ble. 


1b. vol. 7. p. 342. 
When this pronoun is ſeparated from 


it's ſubſtantive, which follows it, by no- 


thing but the particle of, not having the 


force of a genitive caſe, or implying: poſ. 


ſeſſion, but merely explanatory, as'it may 
be called; it may, I. think, be doubted, 


whether the plural 5, ſhould: be added to 


it, or not, The ſons of Lebedee, and two 


other of his diſciples. John, ch. 21. v. 2. 


Some might write, tus others of bis dif- 


ciples, i. e. two others, who were his di Hei- | 


Ples, or among his diſciples. _ 

The word ſometohat, in the following 
ſentence of Hume, ſeems to be uſed im- 
properly. Theſe puniſhments ſeem 10 have 
pngh exer ci 5 in ſomewhat an arbitrary man- 

Hi 
= 1 in ſomewhat 2 
in à manner which 1 in e ae ar- 
bitrary. 

The ward one hath alſo a pronemitial uſe, 
and may then be as properly claſſed a- 
mong the demonſtratives as other and the: 


ſame ; as, He is one that I eſteem. One 
might make a magazine of all We of anti- 


guities, Addiſon. 
We ſometimes. uſe the pronoun one in 


the ſame. ſenſe in which on is uſed in. 


6 


ry, vol. 1. p. 321. Sometimes 
The meaning is, 


* 
— —— AP mo . — 


 " There are 
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One would im n 
ee f men Be e Auen 


ge pronoun one has a hat nambet, 
when it is uſed without a ſubſtantive. - 
many whoſe waking thoughts are 
ras de employed in their Sleeping ones. Ads 
„ ä 
I ſhall here ln ry as am. 
| biguity in the uſe of the word one, when 
it is no pronoun. And it is ſuch as, I 
think, cannot be * except by a 
riphraſis, in any uage. I cannot 
| wry of my books. 2 words I may 
either mean, td all the books are miſſing, 
or only one of them; but the tone of voice, 
with which they are rden, will AY 
diſtinguiſh i in this caſe. | 
The word zone has, generally, the 
force of a pronoun; as, Where are the 
tooks I have none of them. In this caſe, 
| it ſeems to be the ſame word with the ad- 
jedktive no; for where 10 is uſed. with the 
_ fubſtantive, none is uſed without i it ; for we 
_ ay, I have no books; or, I have none. This 


word is uſed in a very peculiar- ſenſe. = 


| Ifrael would none of me. I like none of it. 
i. e. would not have me at all; do not like 
it at all. 


Under the ak of Sencinid the follow- ” 
ing words, and parts of words, that are 
often joined with pronouns to increaſe their 


* 
4 

| 

| 
| 


1 . 


and ſometimes to the oblique 


uſed without diſtinction; but e 
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Dk be taken notice 1 By -_ 

addition of oever, who and what become 
0b and whatſoever, The indeclina- 
ble particle own added to the poſſeſſives 


makes my, thy, Sr. become my on, thy 


own, Ce. Self and it's plural number, 
ſeluet, are added likewiſe to the | 


perſonal pronouns; as myſelf, yourſelves, 1 


Jelf, tbemſelves; and, laſtly, the article [a. 


Joined to the ſimple pronoun r makes 
it the compound anoiber. | 

Higſelf, and theirſelves, were formerly 
uſed for bimſelf and themſelves. Every one 
.of us, each for bisſelf, ee how o reco- 


ver bim. Si 


Yo. | 
| Ourfelf. is peculiar. to the. royal. file; | 


for the king only can properly make uſe 


of * We ourſelf 00 OS Shake 


I. 07 Pronejn Rela 


" Poementy' the n . nd wich were 


| hath now-approp riated: abe to ien 
a which to things. 
It is not — chat as relative; who. 
have an expreſs. perſonal antecedent... It 
is ſufficient if it be-implied in the pronoun 


eee Weg _ — who ig} ; 4a BD 
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This pronoun, however, is ſo mueh ap- 
propriated to 5 rſons, that there is gene. 
| 2 Hharſhne 


except to the proper — of perſons, or 
the general terms, man, woman, &c. MW 


term which only implies the idea of per- 


ſons, and expreſſes them by ſome circum. 
ſtance or epithet, will hardly authorize the 
uſe of it. + That faction in England who moſt 
| Power fully oppoſed bis, arbitrary pretenfiess, is 
Macaulay's Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 21. It had 
better have been. that faction rs and 
the ſame remark will ſerve for the follow- 
ing examples. France who was in alliance 
eo1th Sweden. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 6. 
p. 187. The court, who began to Audy the 
European more neatly than "heretofore." Ib. 
vol. 9. p. 141. be cavalry' who. Ib. 
- 037. The MG who afpired at liberty. 
Ib. vol. 2. p. 32. That party among us, 
who boaſt of the higheſt regard to liberly, have 
not poſſeſſed ſufficient liberty of thought in ibis 
particular. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 3 12. 
The family, whom, at firft, they confider as 
 #ſurpers. Hume's Eſſays, p. 298. If a 
_ perſonification. had been intended in thefe 
N caſcs, who would have been proper; but 
in. the ſtyle of hiſtory, there can ſeldom 
e a propriety in it, at leaſt it cannot be 
pretended in theſe inflances.. 1 
In ſome caſes it may be A whe- 
ther this aan be Properly — ar 


in the application of it, 5 
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not. The e of ſubſtantial inhabitants 
with whom ſome cities abound. | Squire's 
Anglo-Saxon Government, p. 318. For 
when a term directly, and neceſſarily! im- 
plies perſons, it certainly may, in, many 
caſes, claim the perſonal relative. None 
of ibe company, whom be maß affectes 
could cure him of ibe melancholy. under which. 
he laboured. Female American, vol, 1. 
Ne The word acquaintance Pay have 
the ſame conſtruction... 

We hardly conſider children as perſons, 
becauſe that term gives us the idea of rea- 
ſon and refledion; and therefore, the ap- 
plication of the perſonal relative who, in 
this, caſe, ſeems to ae 4 child, hs a 
Cadog WOT” 

It is All more improperly applied. ta 
animals. 4 lake, frequented by that fowl, 
whom. nature bas taught to dip tbe "HY in 
water. Raſſelas, vol. 1. p. 4. 
When the name of a 77 is 6; 
merely as. a name, and does, not refer to 
the perſon ; the pronoun which ought ra 
be uſed, and not who. It is na vonder if 
à man, made up. of ſucb contrarielies, did nat 
Hine at the court of Queen Elizabeth, who 
WAS but anotber nanie far. rudeucs and c 
Wwe 

The word wh oſt Sort likewiſe to a, re. 
ſtricted to perlens, But it is not done ſc 
m but that od. waiters, 3 and even 


* 6 e 8 K K * * 
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in profe, uſe it when ſpeaking of thin 

| not think, however, that the — 4 
ſtruction is generally pleaſing. -Pleaſure,. 

' whoſe nature. Hume. Call every produce 
tion, whole parts exif all at once, and whoſe 

nature depends not on a tranſition for is exiſt 
ente, a work or thing done, and not an energy, 
or operation. Harris's Hermes. A true 
eritic in the peruſal of a boot, is lite a dog as 


a feaſt; whoſe thought and ſtomach are wholly- 
et upon what the 5605 Hing 11550 . 
Tale of a Tub, p. 63. 
In one caſe, however, cuſtom authorizes: 
us to uſe which with refpe& to perſons;. 
and that is, when we want to diſtinguiſh: 
one perſon of two, or a particular perſon. 
among a number of others, We ſhould: 
| then ſay, hich of the two, or. which of: A 
| them, is be or ſhe © 
© That is alſo uſed as a relative, inſtead of 
who or which; as the man that [for for whom] 
T loved. The houfe that Lfor which] I oy 
built, Tn which cafe it is indeclinable ;, 
as The men that 1 feared. 
The pronouns hat, and "AY or whichz, 
may often be uſed promiſeuouly ; but af-. 
ter an adjective, eſpecially in the ſuperla«. 
tive degree, who or vbich cannot be ad- 
mitted. The followers of Cataline were the- 
moſt profligate, which could be called out of 
the maß corrupt city of the univerſe. Riſe 
| and Fall of. antient — p · 282. 
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Lord 3 one of 6 the | wiſeſt, and 
moſt active governors, whom Ireland had en- 
Joyed for ſeveral years. Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 5. p. 415. be ableſt miniſter 0 
James ever poſſeſſed. Ib. vol. 6. p. 1 
 Ramonrs continually prevailed in tbe _ 
that the adverſe Faction in London were making | 
great Preparations to overthrow all which had 
Been yielded in favour of the army. Macau- 
lay's Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 335- This con- 
osten, which appears to me very awk- 
ward (though not contrary to the rules of 
any Engliſh grammar) is generally uſed 
by this writer; but, in all thele caſes, thas 
ſhould have been vied. ., 
The pronoun bat alſo follows the . 
more naturally than who or which. H. 
e rhe ou ſaw: before. - But if 
Fd precede 42 relative, 
there is a kind of 1 5 to replace who 
or ꝛcbicb; becauſe the pronoun hat does 
not admit of ſuch a conſtruction. His 
JubjeFs looked on his fate with the fame in- 
difference, to which they /aw bin totally 
| abandoned. . Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 52. 
Mbo is uſed in a very peculiar manner 
in one familiar phraſe; as who Hall: Joy, | 
1, e. as F one, or ſome perſon ſhould ſay. 
When, in the: firſt of a ſeries of clauſes, 
the relative *who has been underſtood, it 
is awkward to introduce it towards the 
0 end of the —_— The * <viibout 


* r re 
1 a 
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4 head, without union among themſelves, at- 
zached,' all of tbem, 10 different competitors, 


cubeſe title. rhey bad, rafhly ſubmitted. to the 


deciſion of this foreign: uſurper, and Who were 


thereby reduced to an abſolute dependence upon 4; 
him, could only expect by reſiſtance, 1d intail 


upon themſelves and their poſterity, a. more 


_ grievous, and deftruttive aca 0 e 8 
Hiſtory, vol. a. n. OR: »\, a by | 
- Whatever relative be. ſed; 3 in one 9 a | 
ſeries of clauſes, relating to the fame an- 
tecedent, the ſame ought to be uſed in 
them all. I is. remar table, that: Holland, 
againſt. Which the war was undertaten, and 
that, in the very beginning, was reduced to: the 
brink 'of deſtruction, loft. nothing. 11 Univer- 


ſal Hiſtory, vol. 25. p. 117. It ought 


to _ Rs _ enn in n v r. 


I. 07 the Oblique «Co ef Pama. 10 


2 195 e ihe, term oblig we 1 ot. Dr. . 
Johnſon. to objefive caſe, which.Dr. Lowth 


uſes. By. the old grammarians, the non 
native caſe was called recius, being com- 
pared to a line ſlanding upright; and all 


the other caſes, being formed by inflexions, 


Or bending... from it, were called obhlique. 
Now e the objeflive caſe. can only ſtand for 
the :4ccuſative, in which the object of an 


9 ſentence is, put; 1 0 Pas 


_ 


# 
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7 e other ee 3 other 
caſes, in which this form of the —— 
is uſed; as, Of me, .to me, from We. 


Contrary, as it evidently is, to the ana- 


ogy of the language; the nominative caſe 


is ſometimes found after verbs and pre- 


poſitions. It has even crept into writing. 
The chaplain intreated my: comtr ade and 1 zo 
dreſs as well as poſſible, World diſplayed, 


vol. 1. p. 163. ie told my Lord and I. 


Fair American, vol. 00 p. 141 This awk 
ward conſtruQtion is conſtantly; obſerved 


by the author of this romance. On- the 
other hand, he ſometimes uſes the oblique 


caſe inſtead of the nominative. A father 
and bim have been very intimate ſince. Ib. 
vol. 2. p. 53. This last f is a French con- 


ftruction- | K 10 Artnr dae ivy - 
In one familiar phraſe, the pronoun. me 


ha to be uſed in the nominative, and. | 
as it were, in the third perſon too; but 


the pronoun and the verb make but one 
word. Metbints already 1 your. tears ſurvey. 


Pope. The word methought- is alſo uſed 


with reſpect to time paſt; and even ame- 
thoughts. \ Female Foundliog, vol. 1. P. 30. 
Ihe nominative caſe is uſed by.Sbak- 


ſpeare for the oblique, but it ſeems; to be 


in a droll humorous. Way. 20 poor we 


thy: gs it moſt. re i. e. to "_— 


RT; 154 et 19:0. ne 


” * 
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The pronouns whoever: and A 
dee ſometimes a double conſtruction, in 
imitation of the French idiom. Elizabeth 
erg threatened, that ſbe would have the 
bead of whoever bad adviſed it. Hume. 
He offered a 
would help bim to a fight of bim. Ib. 

The pronoun whoever, ſeems, mes, 
to require two verbs; and if only one fol- 
low, there ſeems to be a defect in the ſen- 


tence. They frequently emit 4 Poiſonous juice, 


whereof whoever drinks, that- perſon” s brain 
Mo, out 0 | Eats arg Swift 5 Tale a a 
: 'Tub „ P- 


All our grammarians 405 that the nomi- 
native caſes of pronouns: ought to follow 


the verb ſubſtantive as well.as precede itz 
yet many familiar forms of ſpeech, and the 
example of ſome our beft writers, would 


lead us to make a contrary rule; or, at 


leaſt, 'would leave us at liberty to adopt 


which we liked beſt. | Are theſe the houſes 


you were ſpraking of ? Tes, they are them. 
Who is there? It is me. i i him, &. 
It is not me you: are in love with. Addiſon. 
I cannot be me. Swift. 'To that which 
once was thee. Prior. 7 bere is but. one 
man that ſbe cn have, and that ir me. 
. | | 

When the word if ans: a Sons, 
it ſeems pretty clear, that no perſon, whoſe 

attention to artificial rules did · not put a 


great recompence to whomſoever : 


0 


8 0 


go oO 


. ſenſible reſtraint pot his Vongaiee, would 


ther unlike 


6s : 


ever uſe the | naminative' cafe. after the 


verb to be, Who would net ſay, I it be 


me, father than Fi i e a e 
The word become is à verb neuter, ag 


well as the verb 9 be; and I think that no 


perfon, who reads the following ſente 


vill queſtion the propriety of the uſe of the 


oblique caſe after it. By imag ve 
Place ourſelves in his  ftuation, we conceide 
oui ves enduring all de ſame torments,” we 
enter, as it were, into his body, and become, 
in ſomemeaſure, him, and from thence firm. fome 


ile of bis fenſations, and even feet 


which, though weaker in 5 bs * 
; | . 'Omith's1 oral Sentiments, 
.. 2. 8 Iv} 9275 


At 18, likewiſe fas, Was this nomina- 
tive caſe ought to follow the prepoſition 


than; becaufe the verb 1 he is underſtood 


after it; As, You are laller than be, and 
not taller than him ; becauſe at full len 
it would be, You are taller than be is; ur 


fince it ts allowed, that the . cafe 


ſhould follow prepoſitions ; ; and ſince the 
comparative degree of an adjettive, and 
the particle thun have, certainly, between 
them, the force of a prepoſition, expreſſing 


the relation of one word to another, 
ought to require the oblique caſe of the 


pronoun following; ſo that greater tban 


me, will be more grammatical than greater 


* 
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than 1. Examples, however, pf this con- 
ſtruction, occur in very good writers. 
The Feſuits bad more intereſt at court than 
him. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 9. p. 141. 
Tell the Cardinal that I undenſtand poetry 
- better than him; Ib. vol. 8. p. 187. A 
inbabitant 5 7. artary was far more 
bappy than eee een e 
ö Perhaps theſe authorities, and the uni- 
verlal propenſity which may be perceived 
11 in all perſons, as well thoſe who have had 
= a. r polite education, * thoſe 
who have not, to theſe forms of en 
may make it at leaſt doubtful, wheth 
they be not agreeable to the true Engliſh. 
idiom. It appears to me; that the chief 
objection our grammarians have to both 
theſe forms, is that they are not agreeable 
to the idiom of the Latin tongue, which 
is certainly an argument of little weight, 
; as that language is fundamentally different 
from ours: whereas thoſe forms of ex- 
pPreſſion are perfectly analogous to the 
French, and other modern ni lan- 
guages. In theſe the ſame form of a 
pronoun is never uſed both before and 
after the verb ſubſtantive. Thus the 
French ſay, 9 moi, Ceft lui; and nat 
Ceft je, Ceſt il. 
Sometimes, in imitation af the French, : 
the lin authors uſe the Os eule 


\ 
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for the nominative. His wealth and him 


bid adieu to each other, + 


In ſeveral” caſes, as in thoſe above- 


: mentioned, the principles of our language 
are vague, and unſettled. The cuſtom of 
ſpeaking draws one way, and an attention 
to arbitrary and artificial rules another. 


Which will prevail at laſt, it is impoſſible 


to ſay. It is not che authority of any one 
perſon, or of a few, be they ever ſo emt. 


nent, chat can eſtabliſn one form of ſpeech 


in preference to another. Nothing but 

the general practice of good een and 

un ſpeakers can do itt. 
When the Ee precedes the verb 


or the participle by which it's caſe is deter- 


mined, it is very common, eſpecially in 
coriverſation, to uſe the nominative cafe 


where the rules of grammar require the 


oblique. As, Who is ibis for? Who 
ſhould I meer the other day but my old friend, 
Spectator,” No. 32. This — of ſpeak- 
ing is ſo familiar, that I queſtion whether 
grammarians ſhould not admit it as an 
exception to the general rule. Dr. Lowth 
ſays, that grammar requires us to ſay, 


'Whom do you think me to be? But in con- 
Oe) ys W | 


verſation we een Wag N 
think me to 0 | 


ö m — . 


| N * . on 3s oe 
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of VERBS. 
. Of Yorks in general. 


ET EY is enden bien 
termination th of the thi 
ſingular of the preſent tenſe af werbe, 


ouing, perhaps, to it's being more ancient 
than the termination 5, which is a corrup- 


2 825 


tion of th, and which i is now become more 


familiar. He loveth righte/neſs, and bateth 


_  Hath and doth are, for this rea- : 


PA more ſolemn than hes and dars. 

Some of our later writers uſe certain 
neuter ban hoy as if they 
putting after them the oblique caſe-of the 
pronoun, which was the nominative caſe 


do it, agrecable to the French conſtruction | 
verbs; but this cuſtom is ſo 


ol reci 
foreign to the idiom of the Engliſh tongue, 
that I think it can never take generally. 
Repenting him of bis  Hume's 


Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 56. The bag four found 


reaſon. 0 repent wha of Bis provoking fuch 
dangerous enemies. Ib. vol. I. p. 121. The 

ar lords did not fail to enlarge them- 
ſelves on the ſubject. Macaulay's Hiſtory, 


vol. 3. . 


were tranſitive, 


— 


The nearer his military ſuc- 


x ceſſes deere bi him to the CO Hume — 


Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 383. 


In the following ſentences, on the con 
trary there is a want of the reciprocal 


form; a verb active and tranſitive being 

uſed as a verb neuter. Providence gives 
ws notice, by ſenſible declenfions, that we may 

_ diſengage from ihe world by de Erees. 3 
lier. 1. e. diſengage ourſelves. 125 


On the other hand, verbs neuter are 


often uſed as if they were active and tran- 
fitive, without being uſed in a reciprocal 


_ conſtruction. Henry knee, that an excom- 


munication could not fail of ope rating the moſt 
dangerous Again Hume's Hiſt. vol. 2. 
p. 165. Bargaining their prince for money. 
Ib. vol. 7. p. 80. With a view of enter- 


priſing /ome new violence. Ib. p. 387. All 
cauſes, with regard to the revenue, are ap- N 


pealed ultimately to the magiſtrates. Hume's 
Political Effays, p. 258. A parliament 
forfeited all thoſe who had borne arms againſt 


the king. Hume's Hiſt. vol. 2. p. 223. 
The prattice forfeiting ſhips which bad. been 


wrecked. Ib, vol. 1. p. 50. 

We have one word, which is uſed as 4 
verb in one ſingle conſtruct ion, but which 
is very unlike a verb in other reſpects; 


I had as lief ſay @ thing after him as after 
another. Lowth's Anſwer io Warburton; 
1, e. * foould as fron wy to Joys Mrs 1s a 


* 
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often found 1 in writing, Me 


. he Ga 7 NN 


tracts, l P · 121. * e. 14 


Lord". The phraſe i. 466 comma, 2 5 1 
. ER * forngghing, very 579 ae in 1 he 


uſe and. conſtruction of N 
ſay, zwbat ails bim, N ail, Lenin, or rhe 


ails nothing; but not 
ver ails him. fn 
Nodes wk remarkable, Fo we FS: one — 4 
e inſtance of a proper imperative mood, 
75 firſt perſon plural; but 1 believe it 
"i 2. TOs excep in the Yarkſhire dia- 
Ea. 11 86, which. aich. ber us . * 
be 000 verb 1 is generally uſed - 
impe ſonally, with the pronoun i: preced- _ 
ing it; but ſome perſons affect to give it a 
proper nominative caſe. In order to reach 
aur globe they: (the Fehde behoved e ha: 
wings. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 16. P. 1 
that is, it behoved them. to haue wings. 72 
4 chi ſignal. revolution in the criminal law 
behoved 40 be galling to individuali, unaccuſe _ 
tamed to refrain their. paſſions, all meaſures 
mere alen io make the yoke eaſy. Law Tracts, 
a vol. 1. p. 96, that is, were necgſſarihy galling, 
or could not but be gading. I think this con- 


ni which- is by no mesa, 1s Engihy | 
Hennen Scotland. 
The verb irks i is o 


K 5 


only uſed imperſonally; 5 
2s, it irłi me, vhich is negely TIO o 
it grianet me. | 
In ſome very. i 8 ſpeech, 
1 75 the active ſeems. to be put for the paſſive 
form of verbs and participles. II.. teach 5 
you. all-what's owing ta your £ een, Dryden. 
be books continne ſelling, i. et upon the" ſale, 
or #0 be ſold. It may be ſuppoſed, that this 
5 ee contracted form of 2 
the word ending in ing, being a noun, and 
the prepoſition being un 
_ lay, the braſs is forging," i. e. at the forg Ring, 
or in tbe act of forging.. But the following 
ſentences are not ſo eaſſly explained; They 
are to blame, i, e. 10 be blamed, The books are 
0 bind, i. e. 10 be bound. In the phraſe, Be? 
may be Fill to ſeek for a things: the ſenſe bermt + 


FUTLIEILOUOUT fo we : 5 


to require, that the ellipſis be ſupplied by | 5 


reading be may ſtill he in a ade abs 1 
or, in 4 ſtate-of ſeeking it, i. e. be may e 
Have faund what he was ſetking. . . 
In ſome familiar phraſes, the ſub; ect and 5 
object of an affirmation ſeem to be. ranſ. 
poſed. We ſay he is well read in hiſtory; 
N we mean that — is well rand by 


qui Was e them. They were "offered. 
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5 fered them. They wer 


a @ pardon was offered to them.” his f in ver- 
ſion of the nõminative caſe, as it may be 


called, may ſometimes make a perſon 
pauſe, a little, before he finds the true 


lienſe of a paſſage. During his refidence 


abroad, be bad acquired immenſe riches, and 


had been left, by a friend, no leſs than eighty 


thouſand poinds, 10 take the name of Melmoth. | 


5 Louiſa Mildmay, vol. 2. 
When verbs end in 5, 
| ſaute other letters, the preter tenſe, and 


. 222. poles 


. participles, in the manner in which we 
generally pronounce words in Engliſh, end 
zs if the final letter was :; but it does not 


look well to make any abridgement! in wri- 
_ ting, and much leſs to ſpell the word with 


at. Theſe contractions, however, have 
- often been made b y good writers. Biſperſt. ; 


Hume! Hiſtory, Sol 3. P. 390. Diftref. 
Ib. vol. 2. p. 224. Dropt. Ib. vol. 4. p. 


48608. Talk, Hume's Eflays, p. 295. Checkt. 
Ib. p. 297. Mi. Ib. p. 305. His face ſtampt 


upon their cons. Addiſon. Enwrapt in thoſe 
Rudies. Pope, and Arbuthnot. He paſt four 
months. Raſſelas, vol. 1. p. 28, Heapt ap 
greater honours: Addiſon. In verſe, "this 


By contraction is more allowable; Rapt into 
future ned; the bard _ Pope's J N el A 


ſiah. 


Fne verboaghti is not rung beg = 


te auxiliary verbs, becauſe it docs not 


offered a 4 ad; i. e. 


fe, fs, k, p, and 


* 1 — n r 
2 3 


* 
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cnnnef Wi ith 1 other 1 "ih the 
intervention of the particle 40. It is an 
imperfect verb, for it has no other modi- n 
_ Hieation beſides this one. 

The verb maſt, which was entered: : 
among the auxiliaries, is equally imper- 
fect, and is likewiſe of the preſent, tenſe. _ 
only. It is, therefore, improperly intrö- 
duced into a ſentence which relates wholly 
to time paſt. Muſt it not be-expered, .that- 
the king would defend an 28 which had 
been exerciſed without _— or controverſy. 
_Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 311. The. 
meaning is, might it not wy _ expeaed.. 

The preſent tenſe is improperly. uſed 
with reſpect to a time, which is mentioned 
as having a certain limited duration; be- 
cauſe the time muſt be paſt or future. 1 
have compaſſion. on the multitude becauſe they 

continue with me, now; three days. 11 | 
ſhould have been, bave continued. Indeed 5 
the verb have is appropriated to this very 
uſe. In the treaſury belonging to the cathedral - 
in this city is preſerved wth the greateſt vene-. 
ration, for. upwards of ſix hundred years, 
4 diſh, or rather an hexagon bowl, which they 
pretend to be made of emerald... Condamine "2 
Travels, p. 15. It is at Rome, that it is 
ultivated with the reateſt ſucceſs, and eſpe= 
8 for Fry of: a WE en Ib. p. 
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. 4 I remember him bee m my 
liſh Merchant. 23 } 


An ambiguity is Geske) l in our Ela. | 
guage when the preter tenſe of one verb 
| happens to be the preſent tenſe of another. 
I fell a tree now. I fell down yeſterday, from 
the verb zo fall. I hy a "thing Aion to day 
T lay down yeſterday, from the verb 70 lie. 
Ike termination , annexed to the pre- 
ter tenſes of verbs, is, at beſt, a very harth' 
one, when it is contraſted, accordi 
our general cuſtom, by pg out thee; 
as learnedſt, for Tearnedeft and ecially, y, if 
1 ic the again contracted i 1250 one habe, as it 
is commonly pronounced, and made/carnd/t 
Some forms of the preter tenſes, where 
they are always r 8 in the firft nt} 
| ſon, do not admit of any more contraction, 
.or the addition of any more canfonants =. 
their terminations ; and therefore may be 
properly enough ſaid to have no ſecond” 
_ perſons fingular at all. I believe a writer 
or ſpeaker would have recourſe to any peri- 
— rather than ſay kepteſt, or kept, 
. which are the only words that can be 'ſup- 
- poſed to be the ſecond perſons in the tenfe 
J kept. Or, in what manner would the 
termination of the ſecond. perſon be an- 
nexed to the word dreamed, or, as it is ge- 
nerally pronounced, dreamt.” Indeed this | 
harſh termination eſt is generally quite drop- 
ped in common converſation, * ſome- 


— 


we . = 151 . 

i thie 2 18 in ris Nor thou 
tbat flings: (for "reſt, or ng) me floun- 
 dering from ty atk, Frogs — 92 "oy 
eee 8 
Il. Of: tbe Clnjinttio ve Form . . 


The word had is frequently uſed: teten 


„ would ha ve, in which caſe it has all he 
force of a conjunctive form of a verb. H- 


had been Diogenes, if be bad not been Alexan- 


der, i. e. Would babe been, Sc. The verb Ba 


in this ſenſe precedes it's nominative caſe, 
and the particle e doubt or uncer- 


5 tainty is omitted. Had be done ibis, be 


would bave' eſcaped; i. e. if be bud done 0 8 . 
No landbolder would bave ben at that expence 
had he not bern fire of the ſale" f bus m. 
N eee, enen on Cor anne pes 4 
_ There ſeems 6 be a pe Peda elegance in 5 
E Wa, beginnin with the conjunctive 
form of a verb. ere there #0 erence, 
_ there would be no choice. 4 nee rey” 
Treatiſes, p. 208. : FUEL 


A double beni in in two > torres on es" a 


ing elauſes of a ſentence, is till more ele. 
gent. He had formed one of the maſt ſhining” 
characters of bis age, had not the extreme na-. 

 rowneſs of bis genius, in every Tong but war,” 
diminiſhed the luftre of bis merits, © Hume y 
W dee 7. Pi 28. The Fenceliey” in 
2 "BG F Ft 8 : 25 
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the common form would not have read near 
fo well. He would have formed, &c. if the + 
extreme narrowneſs of bis genius, &c. bad not, 
c. Had the limitations on the prerogative 
| been, in bis time quite fixed, and certain, his in- 
tegęriiy had made him regard as ſacred, the 
boundaries of the conſtitulion. Ib. p. 1517. 
Sometimes the particles expreſſing ſup- 
ue are omitted before the conjunctive 
form of verbs, this form itſelf ſufficiently 
expreſſing uncertainty. Were 1beſe letlers 
10 fall into the hands of ſome ingenious perſons.. - 
Bolinbroke ou Hiſtory, vol. 1. P. 5+ „ 
| ir theſe letters were to fall, ; cækc. 
__ The. conjunctive. form may take place 
after the adverb perhaps. Perhaps it were io 
be wiſhed; that, in baniſhing from the pulpit bat 
falſe taſte, whertby it bad been ſo long debaſed,, 
be had alſo ſuppreſſed the cuſtom of preaching. 
From one tex!. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 9. 


= br. Johnſon aſſigns no conjunctive form 
to the preter tenſe: but the ahalogy of the 
language ſeems to require that both the 
tenſes be put upon a level in this reſpect.—— 
It ſeems to be uſed with propriety only; 
when ſome degree of doubt or be/itation is 
implied; ſince when an event is looked 
upon as abſolutely certain, though in ſpeak-. 
ing of it we make uſe of the conjunQtive 
particles, &c. the uſual change of termina- 
tions is retained: to give a familiar exam- 


. - VERBS. . 185 | 
| ple of this; ; we ſhould: 27. in purſuing a 
5 perſon, Me fhall overtake him though 
run; not knowing whether he did run 3 
| no; whereas upon ſeeing him run, we 
| ſhould lay, We ſpall overtake n _—_— he 
runneth, or runs.  . .. 

Almoſt all the Uran f in the con- 
ſtruction. of any language ariſe from the 
ellip/is of ſome words which were originally | 
inſerted in the ſentence, and made it regular: 
let us endeavour to explain this manner of 
—_— by tracing. out the original ellip- 
„ May we not ſuppoſe. that the word run 
in this ſentence is in the radical form (which 
anſwers to the infinitive mode in other lan- 

guages) requiring regularly to be 1 
by another verb expreſſing doubt or uncer- 
tainty, and the efitire ſentence to be, He 
ſhall overtake him though he ſhould run. 
At ie an objection, however, to this ac- 
count of the origin of the conjunQive form 
of verbs, at leaſt, an objedtion againſt ex- 
tending it to the preter tenſe; that, if we 
analyzea conjunctive preterite, by ſupplying | 

the ellipſis, the rule will not appear to hold, 
except when the preter tenſe and the par- 
ticiple are the ſame, as indeed they are in 
all verbs regularly inflected. I thou loved, 
may be rendered, 1f Ibou ſbauldeſt baue loved, 
or If thou hadſt loved; but MY an + drew, 
would . MY ow an ns draws.” 15 75 
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'That the conjunctive form of * ks, 
however, ; in fact uſed for the auxiliary and 
another form of the verb, is evident from 


_ a mariety of examples. "What's ſchool ' of 
_ - private and public virtue had been opened io 
us, after the reſurretion of letters, if the late 


biftorians f ibe Roman commowealth, and the 
firſt of the ſucceeding monarchy, bad come down 
to us entire. Nou bave been opened makes 


exactly the ſame ſenſe. Many afts, which 
had been blameable in a praceable g 


nment, 
were employed to detect conſpiracies. ' Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 5. P. "I e. ee e h 


Theſe „ 


ples are exactly . 


the following, which is, undeniably, in what 


I call the conjunctive form. They affirmed, 


that it were injuſtice 18 dem the execution of 


2 law to any individual, i. —_— it would . 


IOC, G 
This conjunctive n of verbs, though 
ur forefathers paid a pretty ſtrict regard 


2 it, is much neglected by many of our 


beſt writers. F he chances 10 think right, 

be knows not bow to convey bis 22 to 

8 with wy and eee. 
Lon, 25 172; 


So little is this Siem of: verbs . 


2 — that few writers are quite uniform n 
their own practice with reſpect to it. We 


even, ſometimes, find both the forms of a 


verb in the ſame ſentence, and in the ſame 


* 


— 


conſtruction· 77 a man FR IgE a 175 of in 


duſtry, it is becauſe be has an idta of wn, 71. "ih | 


in wealth ; if be prefers a life of gaieh, it is 
_ a like idea concernivg pleaſure. Harris's 
5 pos 1 reatiſes, p. 124 No reaſonable nan, 
whether "whig or tory, canbe of opinion for con- 
tinuing the war, upon the foot it now is, unteſs 
be be a gainer by it, and hopes, it may occa- 
Fan ſome new turn of affairs at home, to the 
advantage of bis party-; or unteſs he be very 
ignorant of tbe kingdum's condition, and y 
. what means we haue ben reduced to it. Swifts 
Preface to the Conduct of the Allies. 
Grammatical as \his.conjundive form of 


nerd is ſaid to be, b all who. write upon 


the ſubjett, it muſt, Pthink, be acknow- 


5 ledged, that it ſometimes gives the appear- 


.ance of ſtiffneſs, and harſhneſs to a ſen= 
' -tence. That no pretenfions to ſo illuſtrious a 


charafer, Should by any means be receioed = 
Before ibat aperatian were performed. Swiſt's 


Tale of a Tub, p. 365. We fpould owe 22 


io ibat fateſman, ꝛ ub 2 to contrive a de- 
5 Fence, | 170 might ſuperſede the external. uſe of 
virtue. Sn 8 Minen of Civil Socie 


n the two forms of the verb „ 
| be were rob e wa be 58 ; 


| eth p. 9 
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3 125 im. & Particpls. e : 


10 3 a collifion of Sad; the's e is 
3 omitted before i in participles of the pre- 


ſent tenſe; as, love, loving. On the other 
hand, the final conſonant is doubled in the 
ſame caſe ; and indeed before any other 


addition to the termination, when it is pre- 
"ceded by a ſingle vowel, and when, if it 
conſiſt of two ſyllables, the accent would 
be upon the latter of them; as, ger, getting, 
gerteb; forget, forgetling, forgetteth. e 


Many participles, loting the idea of time, 


Which was originally annexed to them, be- 


come, in all reſpects, mere ee as 


* 
— 


charming youth, à loving couple. A regular . 


formed ſervitude, Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 7. 
P. 105. A formed deſign to ſubvert the con- 
_ fiitution. Ib. vol. 6. p. 285. A ſettled 4h. . 


Ib. vol. 7. P. 86. A well appointed army. Ib. 
vol. 7. p. 466. There is great elegance in 


Tome of theſe daher ven, made out of par- 7 


e 


In this caſe, the reniainjriba at is com- = 


monly contracted, and the words are made 
to end in 7; as ſime pap, from paſſed. Some- 
times the termination ed is dropped en- 
tirely, when the verb itſelf ended in z, and 


when the words have wholly loſt their 


= 


original uſe as participles; as content, cor 


rel, corrupt, Sc. 8 f 


Fon 


o * 4 
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Many nouns are derived from verbs, and ' 


end-in 155. like participles of the preſent -- 
Th th 


_ tenſe... difference between theſe nouns 
and participles is often overlooked, and the 
accurate diſtinction of the two ſenſes not 
. attended to. If I ſay, bat think you of my 
horſe's running lo- day, I uſe the noun run · 
ning, and ſuppole the horſe to have actu- 
ally run; for it is the ſame thing as if I had 
| ſaid, Hbat think_you of the running of my 
Bor ſe. But if I ſay, hat think you of my 
horſe running to- day, I. uſe the participle, 


and I mean to aſk, whether it be proper that 1 


my horſe ſhould run or not; which, there - 
fore, ſuppoſes that he had not then run. 
Some of our early poets preſerve the 5, 
as the remains of the Saxon ge, prefixed 
to many participles. Thus Spencer writes, 
ypigbi for pitched. „ 
Some of our participles ſeem to have 
been more irregular formerly than they are 


now; as, beſides the example above · men- 


tioned, Spencer, writes ſbrigbt for forieked. 
Formerly the d, whieh terminates par- 
ticiples-preterite, was often dropped, when 
the verb ended in e. They. are confederate 
againſt thee, Pſalms. This form of the 
participle is ſtill common among the Scots. 
They engaged the biſhops to pronounce Gaviſton 
excommunicate, if he remained any longer 
in the kingdom. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 
341. The word ſituate is often uſed, and 
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10 19000 a ; coltifivn of 3 this e is 
| erte before i in pros qi of the pre- 
ſent tenſe; as, love, loving. On the other 
hand, the final conſonant is doubled 3 in the 

fame caſe; and indeed before any other 
addition to the termination, when it is pre- 
ceded by a ſingle vowel, and when, if it 
_ conſiſt of two ſyllables, the accent would 
be upon the latter of them; as, ger, getting, 2 
getteth; forget, forgetling, forgetteth. 6. 
Many participles, loling the idea of time, 
which was originally annexed to them, be- 
come, in all reſpects, mere adjectives; as 
cbarming youth, à loving couple. A. _ . 
. Formed ſervitude.  Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 
p. 105. A formed deſign 70 ſubvert the con- 
Ilitution. Ib. vol. 6. p. 285. A ſettled deſign 
Ib. vol. 7. P. 86. A well a ſb. 
vol. 7. p. 466. There is great elegance in 
Tome of theſe CONDO _ out 15 par- | 
neipies:” 8 ; 
In this caſe, ths: termination at is com- . 
monly contracted, and the words are made 
to end in 1; as time pot, from paſſed. Some- 
times the termination ed is dropped en- 
tirely, when the verb itſelf ended in t, and 
when the words have wholly loſt their 
original uſe as participles; as content, cor- 
rect, corrupt, Se. 5 | 


FOES WSJ 


E 5 
| Many n nouns are derived from verbs, and ' 
end in ing, like participles of the preſent 8 


tenſe. The difference between theſe nouns 
and participles is often overlooked, and the 
accurate diſtinction of the two ſenſes 1 not 
. attended to. If I ſay, I bat think you of my 
| horſe's running 70-day, I uſe the noun run · 
ge" and ſuppoſe the horſe to have actu- 
ally run; for it is the fame thing as if I had 
ſaid, What think_you of the Tunning of my 
borſe. But if I ſay, Mbas think you of my 
horſe running to. day, I uſe the participle, 
and I mean to aſk, whether it be proper that 
my horſe ſhould run or not; which, there - 
fore, ſuppoſes that he had not then run. 
Some of our early poets preſerve the y, 


as the remains of the Saxon ge, prefixed 


to many participles. Thus Spencer writes, 
ypigbi for pitched. _ 
Some of our participles ſeem to. have 


| been. more irregular formerly than they are 


now; as, beſides the example above - men- 


tioned, Spencer, writes ſhright for foricked.. 
Formerly the d, - which terminates par- 

: ticiples preterite, was often dropped, When 
the Verb ended in e. They are confederate - 
again thee, Pſalms. This form of the 
participle is ſtill common among the Scots, 
They engaged the biſhops to pronounce Gaviſton 
-excommunicate, if he remained any longer 
1 * . Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 
3 Tn ee is Selen ele 25 
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deen ſufficiently attended to by good vn 
ters. It was not wrote on parchment.” Hume's 
Eſſays, p. 262. The court of 4upuſtus bad 

not 45 wore off the manners of the republick. 
Ib. p. 182. You who hade forſook them, 
Who 


8 Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 18. P. 2 


Bae bore a part in the progreſs. | Ferguſon | 
on Civil Society, p. 261. — 
In ſome caſes, the cuſtom of leaving our 


the n, in the termination of participles, 


late to attempt to reſtore it. 
word brcke ſeems almoſt to have excluded 


roten. Whenever a Standing. rule of 'law _ 
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5 eſpecially by lawyers, for Atuated. 
| ſometimes uſes this form, as elevate for el. 8 


vated. 2 AY 


A4 As the parity uf inflBionr is the green = 
defect in our language, we ought to take 


advantage of every variety that the praftice 


of good en warrant ; and, there- 
fore, if poſſible, make a participle different 3 
from the prererite of a verb; as, a book is 

| Written, not terote, the thi) JS 
= took. N e a 


— 


This ls; wide bars: WY hy 0 


hath prevailed ſo long, that it ſeems te 


hath been wantonly broke in upon. Black- 
ſtone's Commentaries, vol. 1. p. 70. Their 


line of princes was conuinuaih broke. boy ne 5 
Eſſay . TD 


” Beige breke affects a difference. in ſpel. 


£ ling the Freer tenſes and panicles of verbs, : 


Milton © 


ry wy g not 5 


Thus the 


hen they e de e nbi ws 
| preſecs renſe. The late Duke of Marlborough 
never red Leuopbon, moſe certainly. "Boling- 
broke on Hiſtory, vol. f. p. 26. T remem. 
ber to have red. Ib. p. 68. This inſtance ' 


is particularly bad, on account of the ad- 


jective being likewiſe ſpelled red. „ 
Chriftanity bas ſpred. Ib. p. 92. Mr. 
Hume ſpells the preterite in the ſame man- 
mer. we illuſtrious examples ſpred know- 
edge every where, and begat an untoer ſal Neem 
+4 qe the ſciences. Hume's Effays, p. 282. 
| Bolingbroke, in one place, ſeems to affect | 
a variety in the partieiples of the ſame 
verb, when they happen to come too near 
together. Hie will endeavour 10 torite as the 
antient author would baue wrote, had he writ 
nn the ſame language.” Bolingbroke on FRE 
_ Toky, vol. 1. p. 68. 4 8 
lu affectation of uſing the. Fe ter 
tenſe inſtead of the participle, Which is 
common, I think, in the djaleR of London, 
1s peculiarly awkward; as, he has came. 
This has ſometimes crept into writing. 7 
ſome events had not fell out. Poſtlethwaile 
on Commerce, Pref. p. 11. 
Different participles of Hh fame verb 


ies; ſometimes uſed in different ſenſes.” 


_- Thus we fay, a an is HOT. ; ibe a 
1 cpa is hung : 
There is a deri ancbigntity' in the 
uſe of the participle 8 as the ſame 


wo ENGLISH GRAMMAR. | | 
word may expreſs a thing either doing, or 
done. I went to ſee the child dreſſed, may 
either mean, I went to ſee the child whilſt 
they were putting on it's cloaths, © or when 
e Pe on: 1 wy 8 


— : v. of the duxiliary ru. . 


It is often unneceſſury to repeat the 
incipal verb after an auxiliary, when it 
pin 8 uled before in the ſame ſentence, 
and the ſame conſtruction. I have read that 
-author, but you have not. He loves not plays, 
as thou doſt, Anthony. Shakſpeare. "> 
— : 4 ſtudying conciſeneſs we are apt to 
drop the auxiliary 20 have, though the ſenſe 
relate to the time paſt. I found him better 
| than 1 expected 15 find. bim. In this caſe, 
analogy ſeems to require that we ſay, than 
I expected to have found him. i. e. to have 
Found him then. On the other hand, as the 
time paſt is ſufficiently indicated in the for- 
mer part of the ſentence, and te find. my 
be ſaid to be indefinite with reſpe& to time, 9 
the repetition of the auxiliary will per- 
haps, by ſome, be thought e and 
; unneceſſary. 

In many caſes, however, writers are cer- 
taialy faulty in omitting this auxiliary. 
Theſe proſecutions of William, ſeem 10 be the 
_ moſt iniquitous, meaſures purſued by the-court, 
au ring the time that the . oY ho was 


ITY * e Hiſtory, nk. hs 


this paſſage requires. The following con 


minutely than I could 1 e 5 en 1. e. 


I could have imagined. _ 
_ Notwithſtanding this, when the word 


have occurs more than once in a ſentence, 


it ſeems to embarraſs. it, and one of them 
| ſeems. to be ſuperfluous ; though both of 
tnem being uſed in the ſame conſtruQtion, 


16 
248. 7 0 have been, is what the ſenſe of 


verfation is, in it's kind ſomewhat uncommnon; 5 
and for this reaſon, I baue remembered it more 


and relating to the ſame time, there ſeems 


to be an equal propriety in them both, 
The following ſentences do not, on this 
account, read well, though they may be 


ſtrictly grammatical... Hiſtory painters mould 
; "on Found it difficult to have invented ſuch 


es of beings, when they were obliged to 
| — 3 virtue into colours, Addiſon on 
Medala.. The girl ſaid, if ber maſter would 
but have let her 1 money, to have ſent for 


905 proper advice, and broths, and jellies, and 
ſuch lite, ſhe might have been well _y e. 5 


2 e Villiers, vol. 2. p. 90. 
eems not to have been . y 
the Engliſh grammarians, whether the paſ- 


five participles of verbs neuter require the 


auxiliary am or have before them. The 


French, in this. caſe, confine themſclyes 


ſtrictly to the former.  1f Juch maxim and 
uch dalle . what has become f 
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Aatihal/ Aberty? Hume's Hiſtory, i vol 6. p. 
Tue French would Kaye what 9 b6- 
; and in this inſtance, perhaps, w 
propriety. Yer I think we dave un 
—— in che choice of theſe two forms 
of expreſſion, is it appears to me, that we 
uſe them to expreſs differer 
of che fenſe. When l ſay, Tam fal 
mean at this preſent inſtant; wie 
I ſay, I have fallen, my meaning 


bends, indeed, the foregoing; bur b. — | 


Jikewiſe, a ſeerer reference to forme period 
of Time paſt, as ſeme time in Ibis day, or in 
_ this dots? bude fullen; implying ſome con- 
tinuatce of time, wh ich che 'other . of 
expreſſion does „ 
Tbe conditional fort of the ver 
| Ke, is uten with veſpel ro time 
ſem, and future. We ſay, 1 flowed bave gone 
 yeſter and I. Honlu po to day, 
ut 2 annie e 7 fr, alvays re | 
FROM time to come. 
Sometimes that form of the auxiliary 
Verbs Hall, will, may, and can, which is ge 
| erally conditional, is elegantly 19) x7 nos. 
yery flight aſſertion; with a modeſt 
| Aiden. Thus we ſay, I ſhould think; 
that is, I am rather inclined to think. The 
general report is, that he ſhould have ſaid in 
dcdonfdenct to Cliferd, that if be was Sure the 
. young man who appeared in Flanders was 15 
3 10 king Bears, be never * 0% arms 


ur modifications | 


— 


* 


s lan - C... 
al power, # Aon Wo E 
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* 


| n ſignification in it's \conditionat 
form, when , or any other particle expreſs ; 
ſing uncertamty, is prefixed to it. I 
go, means I ought to go; but if 7 6 5 
means / is happen that 158 nis, aas 
vation is Dr. Johnſon's. ne 

his conditional form of: FEY ver ben m_ 
the beginning of a ſen ence, has oſten the 
force of a ſtrong wiſh, or imprecacion. In 
this ſenſe it is generally found in conjun- 
tion wich the word 1. e to heaven, 
young man, Thnew you. Fair American, vol. 

1. P. 28; chat is, by heaven,” I wit I knew 
vos. But ſometimes we find it without the 
particle 1 Mine Eyes are open now ; would, 
Zopir, thine wire 100, Smolletr's Voltaire, 
vol. 25. p. 35. Would, that: kind heaven 
06 I; "my" wretched Wife. 1b. Dong 28. 15 

P*' The Scots fill de Pal and ., ee | 1 

| or ee as they were formerly u ed in | 
3 i. e. in a ſenſe quite —— to 


that in which they are uſed with us at pre- 5 
ſent. We would have been wanting to ours = 


ſelves, if we did continue topay.a ſubſidy, for 
_ which there was no neceſſiiy. Conduct of = 
: — and ** examined. "We un 


— 3 144 ͥ —— 2 1 F en nee een = Tee 
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Joyed a conſiderable irade before this auſpicious 


reign. We will next ſhow what thoſe difficul- 
ties were, under which our commerce laboured 
under the reign preceding that ; and, laſtly, we 
will give a ſbort account bow thoſe advan- 


tages aroſe, of which we have been fince poſ- 


feſſed. Preceptor, vol. 2. p. 413. By ſuch 


gradual innovations the king flat tered himſelf 


that he would guictly introduce epiſcopal au-. 
thority, Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. p. 22. - 


He imagined, that by playing one party againſt 


the other, he would eaſiiy obtain the e 
over both. Ib. vol. 8. p. 250. 

In ſeveral familiar forms of expreſion, 
the word ſoall {till retains it's original ſig- 


nification, and does not mean to promiſe, 
| threaten, or engage, in the third perſon, 


but the mere futurition of an event; as, 


This ic as extraordinary 4 thing at one ſhall 


ever bear of. This ſenſe 1 is alſo retained 


by our beſt writers in the graveſt ſtyle. 
N. ork will examine the writings of all kinds, 


wherewith this antient ſet hath honoured the 


World, ſhall immediately ind from the whole 
them, that the ideas of 


thread and tenour o 
the authors have been altogether converſant, 


ball and will might be ſubſtituted for one 


therefor 6, briefly unfold the reaſons which 1 
duce us io believe, that this nation really en- 


with the faults, and blemiſhes, 
and overſights, and miſtakes of other- writers. 
Swift. It ſhould ſeem. that both the words 


a 
— ther boos eter. A Re... 
— 7 


& 
* — -Fn oe ater. Ra... 
* 8 
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 anathert in wis paſſage, dune any injury 
to the ſenſe. Put this reverſe now, if you. 


7 into the hands of a muſical antiquary, 


e ſhall rell you, that the uſe of the ſhield, Be- 


ing to defend the body from the weapons of an 
enemy, it very aptly ſhadows out to us the re 1 


lution, or continence of the E mperor. A 


ſon on Medals, p. 31. 


When a queſtion i is aſked, the 1018 Ball, 


5 ii the firſt perfon, is uſed in a ſenſe dif- 
' ferent from both i it's other ſenſes. Shall I 


write, means, Is it your pleaſure that I ſhould 
write. Wl, in the ſecond perſon, only re. 
verts to it's other ufual ſenſe ; for, Will 
you write, means, Is it your intenti on to write, 
When the word will is no auxiliary, 


but is uſed by itſelf, to expreſs volition, it 


is inflected regularly, like other verbs. 
Nor is the ſubtle air l:ſs obedient to thy power, 


whether thou willeſt it to be a minifter to our - 


Pleaſure, or atili; 7. Harris s three Treatiſes, 


7 8 as aſking a queſtion, the auxiliary verb 


may is ſometimes uſed without any regard 


to it's general meaning, but only, as it were, 


to ſoften the boldneſs there might be in an 


inquiry; as, How old may you be, Oc. 


When the prepoſition zo ſignifies in order 


to, it uſed to be preceded by for, which is 


now almoſt obſolete ; What went you out for 
to ſee? This exactly coreſponds to the uſe 
which the French make of 96 e 


8 . o ö 1 5 , 
WW 8 ; BE 
* ** 
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ö ticle far hefore the infinitive, is 
N85 A 135 uſed if the 
ſubject of the affirmation intervene between 
. that: prepoſition and the verb. For bh 
PEL n to be humble, is as. hard, as.  forg prince 
155 an Himeif. to be gujdedLy gutare. Tay- 


Ed * = * 


1 he verb dart is fomarimes uſed. 47 a 
the poſition to after it, as if it was an 
auxi or verb. ha durk defy; the .omnz- 

tent 10 arms. Milton. Abo b have dazed 

8 the worſt... Harris's, three Treatiſes; p. 
200, I dare ſwear. you. think | my Vetter. ” 

ready long enang h. Lady, Montague's Let- 


7 $3. 
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. 1 0 Adverts ond Conjuniions. 

A, Tos Need Ant of YEE 22 
IV compariſon. as welt as adjectives, - 
Jud r the ſame reaſon ; as, n, ſooner, 

Wo >: 2] well, better, bet; often, Ne 97 
bene. 


In imitation 81 I French m, "tha 
adverb of place where is often uſed inſtead 
of the pronoun relative, and a prepoſition. 
© They framed a. proteſtation, where they . 
| peated all their former claims. Alume's _ | 
tory. i. e. in which they repealed.” "01 he - king 8 4 
was ſtill determined to run forwards in the R 
courſe where he was already, by his pricey 
career, too fatally advanced. Ib. 1 1, e. in nich 
be ag. , | 7 

The adverbs Leibe Hihed ah whence, 
L imply a prepoſition; for they ſignify, rom 
this place, from that: Place, From what Place. 
It ſeems, therefore, to be improper to join 
a prepoſition along with them, becauſe it is 
132 yet the practice is very com- 
mon. - This is tbe leviathan, from whence 3 
the. terrible wits. of our age are ſaid to borrow © | 
their weapons. Swift's Tale of a Tub, 1 
10. As antient aui bor propheties from hence. 


Dryden, led ak of theſe 22 
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is fo little attended to, and the prepoſ tion 
rom ſo often uſed in conſtruction with them, 
that the omiſſion of it in many caſes would 
ſeem Riff and diſagreeable.  _ i 
WMe have ſome examples of adverbs be- 
ing uſed for ſubſtantives. In 1687, Inno- 
cent the eleventh erefed it into a community = 
regulars, ſince when it bas begun to increaſe in 
_ thoſe countries as a religious order, Ulloa's 
Voyage, vol. 1. p. 270. i. e. fince which 
time. A little while, and. I ſhall not ſee you, 
i. e. 4 Hort time, I ts worth their while, 
i. e. it deſerves their ſimes and pains. But 
this uſe of the word rather ſuits familiar 
and low ſtyle. The ſame may be ſaid "B 
the phraſe, to do à thing any how, i. e. in 
any manner z, or, ſome horte, 1. e. in ſome man- 
ner. Somehow, worthy as tbeſe people are, 
* look upon public penance as d: ifreputable. 
Louiſa Mildmay, vol. 2. p. 175. 
The adverb bow is ſometimes uſed in a 
articular ſenſe, implying a negative. Let 
us take care how we fin, i. e. Let us take 
care that we do not fin. The ſame conſtruc - 
tion has not, however, always the fame 
- ſenſe. Take care how qe Dear, i. e. in what 
manner ye hear. | i 
Sometimes this adverb how is equivalent 
to the conjunction that. It has been matter 
of aſtoniſhment to me, how. fuch perſons could 
take ſo many filly pains to eſtabliſh myſtery on 
"_ byfics. Solingbroke on — vol. 


v An cONJUNGTIONS, PY ; 
page 178. 1 / ions. Such _ er- 


fear i 
Adverbs are more . put for adjec- 
nw; agreeable to the idiom of the Greek 
| tongue, The action was amils, ihe then mi- 
Miſery, Condutt of the Whigs vgs and To- 
ries examined. The idea is alike in both. 
. Addiſon on Medals, p. 70. The above 
diſcourſe.” Harris's three Treatiſes, v. 
One uſe of the adverb there is pretty 
remarkable, though common. It is pre- 


fixed to a verb, when the nominative caſe 


follows it; but ſeems to have no meaning 
whatever, except it be thought to give a 
mall degree of emphaſis to the ſentence. 
There was 4 man ſent from God, whoſe 
ame was Jobn; i. e. a man was ſent. 
In ſome caſes, two negative particles 
were formerly uſed, as in Greek, where 
ve now uſe only one. Aud a Herre, 
which. is toward the northe, that we clippen 
- tbe lode ſterre, ne W N not 10 . 
Maundeville. 1 

When the en is included in the 
| Tubject of an affirmation, a negative mean- 
ing has the appearance of a poſitive one. 
Lean do. nothing, i. e. I cannot do any thing. 

The words zo and not are uſed variouſly 
by our beſt writers, and ſometimes even 
promiſcuouſly by the ſame writer. Whether | 
11 ve: 8 er no. „ _— "On; 
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ther, in imitation of Catullus, or not. ** : 


"0 the ſame thought to the moon. Ib. 


ere is a remarkable ambiguity in the 


| uſe of the negative adjetdtive no; and 1 
do not ſee how it can be remedied in any 
language. If I fay, 10 laws are better 
| tban ibe Engliſh, it is only my known ſen- 
'timents that can inform a perſon whether 
I mean to praiſe, or diſpraiſe them. 


It is obſervable, that an anſwer to a 
queſtion, in Engliſh, is rather a contraction 


of a ſentence, expreſſing an, affirmative or 
negative propoſition, and that it does not 
' at all depend on the manner in which the 
queſtion is aſked. Whether my friend ſay, 
Are you diſpoſed to lake a walk; or, Are 


you not diſpoſed to take a walk; if I be 


diſpoſed to walk, I ſay yes; if not I ay, 
. 


The word 7 has, Waise the ſame 


1 meaning with alſo, lilewiſe, ' the ſame; or 
rather it is equivalent to the univerſal 4 2 
noun le in French. They are * 1 


are not lo, i. e. not bappy. 
Mr. Hume frequently ener a 


great number of particulars without any 


conjunction whatever between any of them. 
This conſtruction, though it very happily 


expreſſes rapidity and energy, ſeems to 


have a bad effect in plain hiſtorical ſtyle, 


as it mikes a diſagreeable hiatus, and diſ- 


appoints. the reader. They enacted, that 
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#0 proclamation ſhould deprive any perſon of 
his lawful poſſeſſions, liberties, parte | 
privileges, franchiſes; nor yet infringe any 
common law, or laudable cuſtom of be realm. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 214. They 
were commanded by Deſſe, and Fara him by 
Andelet, Strozzi, Miellrage, Count Rhim- 
grave. This conſtruction, where great 
numbers of proper names occur, is ay 
common with this author,' 
Sometimes the particles or, a nor, 
y, either of them be uſed with nearl7 
equal propriety. The king, whoſe character 
was not ſufficiently enen nor deciſive, aſ- 
ented to the meaſure. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 


6. p. 102. Or would perhaps have been 


better, but nor ſeems to repeat the nega- 
tion in the former part of the ſentence, 
and therefore gives more emphaſis to the 
expreſſ ion. : 
© The conjunction as is ſeldom uſed bat 
in connection with ſome other conjunc- 
tion, or in dependance upon ſome other 
word of the ſentence ; but, in one caſe; 
it is uſed fingly, in the ſame ſenſe as the 
prepoſition on. The books were to baue 
been old, as this day. PRADA 

Tbat is uſed improperly i in the $ilow« 

ing ſentences, in which the French and 
not the Engliſh idiom is obſerved.” The re- 
Polation er Was 5 not bb 105 Jed, that the 1 


473 


tend lo examine diſeaſes in all their varic 


he #| y 
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Twas a _ communicated. to very ſew, Alber 
in the French ar the En g/iſþ. court. Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 7. p. ply We will not pre- 


cireumſtanges, eſpecially that they have noe 
been ſo accurately obſerved or Aęſcribed 4 
writers of later ages, 4 th 10. be wiſhed. 


Martine 3 Eflays, Though nothi 
urged by the king's e on this occaſion 70 


any conne tion with the peace, ſecurity and free 
dom the. Scots at this time enjoyed; and that 


their. propoſal. of engaging again England 
manifeſtly tended. 10 the utter deſtrudion of 
' theſe bleſſings 3. yet the farementioned arguments. 


hed ſuch ' werght with the parliament, that 
4 commitise of twenty-faur members was em. 


| Powered 10 provide for the ſafely of the king 


dom. Macaulay's Hiſt. vol, 4. p. 377. 


In ſeveral caſes we content ourſelves, Þ 
now, with fewer conjunctive particles than 


our anceſtors did; particularly, we often 
leave out the conjunction as, when they 


uſed it, after /; and the uſe of it in thoſe 


caſes now appears au kward. 7 bis new 


aſſaciate propel ed abundance of theſe a gainſt 
indulgences, lo as that his doctrines were 


embraced by great numbers. Univerſal Hiſt, 


vol, 29. p. 501. Sa that would have b. 


much eaſier, and better. | 


We want a conjunction 10 
miliar ſtyle, equivalent to norwilhſtand- 


- ing. Js For all that Tone to be too low as 7 


— 


"= DERIVATION.” © ung 
ir 7 4" word it was in the mouth of 


every one, Gut for all that, as 0 its preciſe ; 


and definite idea, this may ftill be a I 
Harris's three Treatiſes, „ 
n regard that is ſolemn, and antiquated; 3 
Alf would do much better in the fol 
lowing ſentence; The French mufick is di. 
liked by all other nations. It cannot be ober- 
wiſe, in regard that he French proſody dif- 
fers from ibat of every other country in Eu- 
| rope. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 9. p. 306. 


Except is far preferable to otber than. 
Ir admitted / no effectual cure, other than 
amputation. Law Tracts, vol. 1. p. 302. 


and allo to all but. They: aroſe in the 
morning, and lay down at night, pleaſed tith 


eath otber, and themſelves, all but Rafſelas, 
who began to withdraw bimſelf from ow 


| Pann Kaſſelas, ora 1. 775 Tr. 


8 B C. T I 0 9 vu. 
Of 0 the chu. Lion and Derivation 75 7 ords. ; 


1 THEN two words. ; are uſed: ro adit. 


bs . a thing, they often.. coaleſce into 
one word, and are writen cloſe together ; 


as IE gry gens; neee an. 


* 


poſe one, in order to make one 


: 
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is interpoſed between them, the for- 
mer having been a genitive caſe; as, 
Herd ſinan; originally, Herd's man. In 
other caſes, though the idea be one, the 
words remain quite ſeparate, as country 
gentleman, grammar ſchool, Pendervin caſile, 
city gates, &c. Other terms remain in a 
kind of middle ſtate; and the two words, 
not perfectly coaleſcing into one, are uſu- 
ally joined by a hyphen; as, court-day, 
court- hand, knight-errant,  croſs-bar-ſhot ; 
but theſe hyphens are now generally omit- 
ed. They are moſt uſed to connect ſome 
Latin particle to a word; as on- conductor, 
non electric. It is alſo ſometimes uſed after 
the prefixes re and pre, when they are 
joined to words beginning with an e, as, 
re-enter, . pre-eminence, &c. The hyphen 
is alſo ſometimes uſed to connect particles 
to other words, -in order to compound the 
idea; an munheard-of reſtraint. Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 7. p. 449. Counter- project. 
Swift. Words of this kind are eaſily un- 
derſtood, becauſe their meaning out of 
compoſition is retained when they are com- 
pounded. All congueror as I am. Smol- 
Its Voltaire,” vol. , pn. 
For want of a ſufficient number of term: 
to expreſs the aſcending and deſcending 
lines of conſanguinity, we awkwardly re- 
peat the word great for every generation 
above grandfather, and below grandſon, 
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as s great great grauſater great 81 reat grande. ] 

: Prepoſitions : are often joined to adverbs, 
* as to make one word with them; as 
bereabouis, hereafter, herein, &c. but theſe 
words are now ſeldom uſed, except in 
formal and ſolemn lee 3 
A very great number of the moſt com- 
mon and ſignificant phraſes in our lan- 
guage are made by the addition of a pre- 
poſition to a verb, particularly the Saxon 
monoſyllabic verbs, as 10 get, to keep, to 
-make, 10 give, io caſt, to go, to hold, &c. 
In the caſe of theſe comple& terms, the 
component parts are no guide to the ſenſe 
of the whole. Thus the common idea an- 
ne xed io the verb give is loſt. in the phraſes, 
10 give Up, 10 give out, 10. give over, &c. 
I his circumſtance contributes greatly to- 
wards making our language Fe ie . 
. ficult to foreigner s. | 

\ Notwithſtanding the rules of the com- 
poſition and bene. of words be ever 
ſo well fixed, cuſtom preſcribes how far 
we may take advantage of them; and the 
force of aſſociation of ideas is hardly any 
vhere more evident, than in the diſagree- 
able ſenſation excited by words, which, 

2% tough perfectly intelligible, have not hap- 
pened to be adopted by the generality of 
writers; and eſpecially when eaſier * | 


| have happened to | ſupply their 1 
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D. ;ſikensſs. Locke. For this rea 
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few examples will make this remark ftrik-" 


ing. Damnin nee 6. Hammond. Criminouſ-- 


harles. Defignleſsly. Boyle. 


neſs. King 


0254 Js. South. The naturaine(s of the 


thoug br. Addiſon on Medals, p. 84. 


ſcanling upon the value, rarity, and authen- f. 


ticalneſs of the ſeveral pieces that lie lie before 


them, Ib. The ſcience of medals, which is. 


charged with ſo many unconcerning parts of 


Know\edge. Ib. 84. Among other informa-: 


lities. Hume's Hiſt. vol. 4. p. 401. TY 
would be oy a . to the prince. 
Ib. vol. 6. The diſlikers may be 


forced to fall 6 in 3 Swift. To ee 


its ſpirit and intendment. Law Tracts, 
Pref. p. 9. Without any circuity. Hume, 
Inſtead of precipitate, and preci pilately, Mr. 
Hume. writes precipitant. Hiſtory, vol. 8; 
p. 281. and precipitantly. Ib. p. 29. Alſo 
inſtead of conſultation, he uſes c „. 


vol. 8. p. 65. I would-be n and 


in comfortable. Law Tratts, vol. 6. p. 
125. It would bave been 100 N 
among the Spantards. Bolingbroke on Hif- 5 
tory, vol. 2. 2 14. | 

Latin prefixes 205 terminations do: not | 
well ſuit with Saxon words, and vice verſa.” 


quietneſs is not ſo good a word as diſquie- 
zude, or inquietude. There are, however, 
ſeveral ehre to this 0 obſervation ; as 


fon, arſ- 


Þ with we 8 more liberty: 10 ted 1 
new words, by a derivation analogous to 
others already in uſe, when they are cvi- 

dently wanted. We have, for inſtance, no 
term to exprefs a perfon who underſtands. 
mechanics. A mechanic is a mere work - 
man. And yet I am afraid that mechanift,. 
which Dr. Johnſon has introduced in this 
ſenle, will not be generally adopted. Hav- 

ing ſeen what. a Mp had already f 
formed. Rallelas, vol. 1. p. 36. 5 

When there are two derivatives from the 
fame word, they are apt to ſlide; by de- 
grees, into different meanings; a cuſtom 
Which tends greatly to enrich a language. 
Thus we uſe the word adbeſion in a literal: 
| ſenſe; as when we ſpeak of the adheſfion-of . 


the lungs io the pleura ; and we uſe the- 


word adberence in a figurative ſenſe only ;. . 
as when we fpeak of the adherence of a: 
people to their prince; or to a cauſe. We 
alſo uſe the word expoſure in a literal ſenſe,, 
and expoſition in a figurative one; yet Mr. 
Hume ſays, 4 fountain which bas a north: 
| expoſition. Political Ellays, p. 219. 
Though both the words prope/al. aud: 
propoſition be derived from the verb pro- 
poſe, we now uſe the word propoſal to de- 
note a thing that is propoſed to be done, 
and propoſition for an aſſertion propoſed to. 
| be e Some menen however,. and 


"gs 
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potati6nunly Mrs. Macaulay; in be 
mity, perhaps, to the French idiom, uſe + 
the latter in the ſenſe of the former. This 
obſervation was followed by a propoſition, 
which had been at firſt ſuggeſted, and was 
immediately conſented to by the commiſſio, loners. 
Macaulay” s Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 312. 
The Latin word extempore is often uſed 
without any change, as an Engliſh word. 
| Mr. Hume writes Apo e 0 Hiſt. vol. 6. 
2 6 5 ES | 
©. Derivation is no certain role is judge of 
the ſenſe of words. The word bumourift 
does not ſignify a man of humour. 55 
There is an inconvenience in introdu- 
eing new words by compoſition which 
nearly reſembles others in uſe before 0 70 ; 
— IM a ren is too much oy e deſerve. 


8 * 05 T 10 * vun. tony 


'RTICLES a are, frialy 8 1 
1 jectives, as they neceſſarily require 
0 * noun ſubſtantive to follow them, the 
ſignification of Which they ſerve to limit 
and aſcertain, as all acjectives do. 
In ſome few caſes, after the et 
| the French, we prefix the definite article 


” 


= 


* ARTICLES. | 


= —— che Deus. . 


Proper names, when they ora uſed, ys. 
common ones, may have an article. One - 
would take bim 10 be an Aab. | Devit 


N upon Qrut ches. 
The article à is made more e | 
: by. the addition of the adjective certain. 

A certain man had two ſons. Luke. But 


this does not ſeem to ſuit proper names. 


At laſt, à certain Fiisgerald appeared. 
_ -Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 161. One 
5 een 6 . 
In uſing proper names, we generally | 


would have been better. 


have recourſe to the adjective. one, to parti- 


culariſe them. If I tell my friend; I have . 


ſeen one Mr. Roberts, I ſuppoſe the Mr. 


Roberts that I mean to be a ſtranger to 
him; whereas, if 1 fay. I have ſeen. Mr. 
Roberts, I ſappoſe him to be a perſon well 


known. Nothing ſuppoſes greater noto- 


riety than to call a perſon ſimply Mr. It 


is, therefore, great preſumption, or affec- 
tation, in a writer, to prefix his name in 


this manner to any performance, as if all 
the world were well acquainted with his 


1 and merit. 1950 a . 


In general, it may be ſuffcient f o 0 pre- 


** the article to the former of two words 


in the ſame conſtruction; ; tho the French | 


a e al 0 repeat it in n chis ae There | 


Zig 


CLI 5 


French, repeat the ſame article when the 
clauſe de- 
i ng upon it, is put after the ſubſtan- 
tive. Of all the confiderable . 


die enge, ond nel eaſily "com 


as haws; bell f 


| which be could ſpend <oithous ſuſpicion,” in 


ſolitary thought. Raſſelas, vol. 1. p. 23. 
It might have been, of the witht,. and e, 
the day. And, for the fake of emphaſis, 
we often repeat the article in a ſeries of 
epithets. He boped, that ibis litle ae 
ſecure bim a perpetual, and an ind 
eee Hummels Hiſtory, "ORs: 
26. 
: We Seberlin after the manner — the 


adjeRive, on account of any 
pendi 


among the Alps, Fee pe i 4 con- 


Niution, the Od i any to ibe po- 
very of thoſe countries. Aad ſon on Med ls. 


With ſuch a ſpecious title, as that of blood, 
the claim, 


which with the multitude is always 


Ib. p. 235. They are net the min in the 
nation, the moſt Mul, 10 25 A 
"PO upon Crutches. . 

WMe ſometimes repeat the | article; ben 


MN the e epithet precedes the ſubſtantive. He 
| Was met by the worſbipful the magiſtrates. 


It ſhould ſeem, that as 4 Without = is 
Whew to a conſonant, it ought to ſuffice 


before an þ that is ſounded,” which is, ge- 


nerally, equivalent to a conſonant; yet 
* writers prehx an to „ 


* 
Yr LES 
. 
R 
T 


„ 


— 


Raſſelas, an? 5 + p. 11 2. Ip "Ok 5 571 5 5 


ſuch phraſes as theſe, a. hundred à year, 

i. e. every agree or for one, as when we ſay, 
o much a dozen, a pound, &c. A bun- 

dred men a — * of it. Hume's His⸗ 
ſdory, vol. 5. p. 80. The French always 
vſe the article the in this conſtruction. It 
appears, however, that the article a, which, 
in many caſes, ſigni fies one, ſhould. not he 
* to words which expreſs a great 
number, yet cuſtom authoriſes this ule of 
it. Liabie to a great many inconveniencien. 
| Tillocſon. | Many 4 man, 1. © —_ lingt a 


. vice Aa of tha. ſenſe is fog 
e by the uſe, or omiſſion of the 


1 article 4. If I lay, be behaved with a little © 


reverence, my meaning is poſitive. If I ſay, 
"a He — with litile reverence, my meaning 
is negative; and theſe two are by no means 
the ſame, or to be uſed in the ſame caſes. 
By the former I rather praiſe a perſon, by 
the latter 1 rather diſpraiſe him. 
For the ſake of this diſtinction, which! is 

a very uſeful one, We may better bear the 
feeming impropriety of this article @ before 
nouns of number. When I ſay there were 
few men with bim, I ſpeak. diminutively, 
and mes me, ers * inconhiders 


A is ſometimes. put for every; as in 
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W jereas, when I ſay There + were: w 


: * 
1% 
97 
2 le. < * : g 


few r men with bim, I evidently ns to 


1 
3 
n 


8 make the moſt of them. 
Sometimes a nice diſtinction may he” 
made in the ſenſe by a regard to the —— 
tion of the article only.” When we ſay, 
baff a crown, we mean pieces of money of 
one half of the value of a crown; but when 
we ſay a half crown, we mean a half crown 
piece, or a piece of metal of a certain ſize, . 
figure, &c. Two ſhillings and, ſix Fr _ 
| baif a crown, but not a half crown. 1 
The article the is often ele gantiy way 
after the manner of the Free for the 
Pronoun poſſeſſive. As, be looks him full 
m the face, i. e. in bis face. That awful 
 Majefly, in whoſe preſence they were obo 
Frike the forebead on the ground, 1. e. their 
foreheags. Ferguſon on . SOcte V * 
4 . n g , 81 . 
obe Writers, pd to the ſame 
idiom, drop the article he before titles, | 
and write (for they would not fay) preface, 
introduction, dedication, Sc. inſtead of, the 
reface, the introduction, the dedication, RC. 
which is the true Engliſn idiom. ; 
In applying the ordinal mah Moee' ad; a 
ſeries of kings, &c. we generally interpoſe 
the article tbe between the name and the 
. adjective expreſſing the number, as, Henry 
the rt, Charles the ſecond; bur ſome 
7 writers affect to EY eſe" "—_ and 


* 
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gentleman. Fair American, vo 


. wa \ 


in * e al adjective firſt. 2 1 156 
Henry. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 497. 
This conſtruftion is common with this 
Vriter, but there ſeems to be a Lamia 


and want of dignity in it. ; 
* 4-2The: article the has, ſometimes, a fine pe 
effec, in diſtinguiſhing a perſon; by an 
epithet; as it gives us an idea of him, as 
being the only perſon to whom it can be 
applied. In the Hiſtory of Henry the fourth, 
by 2 Katzer Daniel, wwe are Jurprized at not find- 
7 ing him the $766k man. Smollett's Voltaire, 
. 82. I own I am often ſurprized you 
ova have treated fo coldiy a man 4 much the 


1. n 1. 


Sometimes this ſame article is uſed in con- 


verſation, with a peculiar kind of emphaſis, 
fimilar to the caſes above-mentioned ; as, 
He wwas never the man fat ue. penny in 
7 „ whole life. | 
When a word is in ſuch A ate, as that 
1 it may, with very little impropriety, be 
conſidered either as a proper or a common 
name, the article he may be prefixed to it, 
or not, at pleaſure. he Lord \Darnly was 
tbe perſon in whom moſt men's wiſhes centered. 
Hume's Hiftory, vol. 5. p. 87. Lord 
. Darnly would have read juſt as well; and 
this form is more common, the word: Lord 
being generally conſidered as part. of the 
—_ name. 4 
PR the article the was prefixed to 


: a 


| 

| 

| 7 | 
| 

1 

ö s 
1 * 4 
1 


Todmire bin. I think bis hl. "the beſt L 


a 
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the pronoun ie In the whic C 
4 rinthians.” e T 


For the greater em e degrees 
riſon frequently take this anticle. 
The oftener 1 read this. author, 


ever read. | 
of has 4 in nigh hs 


In a variety 
ſenſe is abſtrakt, or the ſentence contract. 


ed, articles are omitted. As, be went on: 


Foot, or on horſeback. In many of theſe caſes, 


1 is not e but chat the articles 
vere uſed originally ; but were dropped 


when the phrales became familiar. Thus. 
by ſea, by land, on bare, &c. might have. 


been, y ihe ſea, by the land, on the ſhore, &.. 
When ſuch phraſes as theſe are very fami- 

Har, we do not expect an article, and are: 
rather diſappointed when we find one. The 


half-learned man, relying upon his firength, ſel- 
dom perceives bis wants, till be finds bis dee 
ception paſt a cure. Hiſtory, of England in: 
Letters, vol. 1. p. 41. We generally ſay, 
paſt cure. When words are uſed in this 
manner, without any article, it is a pretty 
ſure fign, that they are, or have been, in 
frequent uſe. The rigbis and immunities of 
holy church. Parliamentary ee dener, 1. 
AW A OST» £51.34 $6 . 
P When the names of things are: | os cir-- 
cumſtanced, „that articles, and cients. 


of particularity, are unneceſſary z we uſually. 


0 2 8 2 


: becauſe the child e ee ee — 


ſieen for the omiſſion, except that it has a 


omit ther 5 eſpecially in Dessen = 

milla example of this we may obferve 
in perſons ſpeaking to ene who ge= 
nerally ſay, nurſe, papa, or mama; and ſel. 


dom your nunſe, your papa, or your mamas 5 


N. beſides his Own; i: 

la many other caſes, the articles ſeem to 
; be omitted where we can diſcover nothing 
but a mere ellipſis; as no reaſon can be 


little more coneciſeneſs or energy. Thus 
we lay, Have you trout in this river? i. ei 


have you any. of that- ſpecies of fiſh which is © 


8 called trout? Nothing is /0' dangerous, 'as to 


units two perſons ſo cloſely, in all their-intereſts 


and concerns,” as man and wife, without ren- 
dering the union entire and total. | Hame's 


of doing ſomething, ibo be knew not yet, with 

_ diftinfineſs, either end or means. Raflelasg 
vol. 1. p. 22. In the former of theſe ſen- 
 tences, the words a man and bis wife would 
bave conveyed the ſame idea, and in the 
ame extent, as man and wife; ſor the mean - 
ing of both is preciſely, any man and bis wife. 
In the latter ſentence, he end and the means 
would have expreſſed. the idea very com- 
pletely; ſince only one ae end or 

| means was intended. 1 | pirex 
_ _ _ Ti the following ſentence an univerſality 
n to 1 me at on the omillion. of 


| _ Effays, p. 259. He was fired with the defire . i= 


| 

{ 
j 
N 
8 

N 

1 
| 

| 


_ lowing ſe 
the omiſſion of the article. I Juſpe?, that 


is more common. f 
In many caſes, art 107 es are 


John Baptiſts h 


i bead. 22 in N _ the . 
5 ad £ tn pans; 
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the art 1 
The pope found bimſelf entitled to the poſſe fron ; 
of Eng land and Ireland, on account of the be- | 


cle; which the ſenſe — 1 


reſy If prince and people. Of tbe prince 
would have been better. In ſome caſes, 


however, there ſeems to be a peculiar ele. 
gance in adopting the univerſal fenſe ot 


the word, by omitting che article when it 
might have been uſed with propriety 1 
enough. Vibe young man who appeared in 
Flanders was really fon to king Edward, be 
never would _ arms again bim. Hume's 


Hiſtory,” vol. 3. p. 383. Perhaps the fol- 


e is rather more elegant by 


any height where life can be ſupported, 
Raſſelas, vol. 1. p. 39. 2 00 # var a 46 6 4 2 


K SL * 
common converſation, or in miles ſtyle, 


| which ſeem to have a propriety in writing, 
or in grave ſtyle. At worſt, #ime mig bi be 


vol. 6. p. 435. 


by this expedient. H ume's Hiſtory, 
At ibe worſt might have 
been better in this place. In very familiar 
ſtyle we ſometimes drop the article after it 
has been frequently uſed. Give me bere 
cad. There would have been 


* 1 N 
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Mow may be danger of too quick deſcent. 8 


s TIN K. 3 
ch the Uſe of Preis. l 40 10 85 


xr that, 1 have done i in 7 diffcute 5 
2 part of grammar, concerning the, 
proper uſe of prepoſitions, has been to 
make a few general remarks upon the ſubs, 
ject; and then to give a collection of the 
inſtances, that have occurred to me, of the 
improper uſe of ſome of them. To make 
a grammar complete, every verb, and ad- 
jective, to which theſe prepoſitions are ever 
ſubzoined, ought. to be reduced into tables 
in which all the variety of caſes in which 


; they are uſed ſhould be carefully diſtin- 


guiſhed. The greateſt part of ſuch tables, 
however, would be of little uſe to Engliſh 
men, who are generally, accuſtomed to _— 
right prepoſition ; and who will be chiefly. 
liable to make miſtakes where others have 


been miſtaken before them; and a con- 


| Ks number of theſe. caſes. th hays 
note . 
Different 1 4 different 7 0 3 

muſt be expreſſed by different prepoſi- 
tions; tho' in conjunction with the ame 

verb or adjective. Thus we ſay, 10 converſe. 
with a il by, ve upon @ ſubject, in a bouſe, & . 
We 1 lays we are bs of a thing. 


| when we cannot get! 11 and apps, vinted in 
it, when we have it, and find it does not 
anſwer our expectations. But two different 
prepoſitions muſt be improper in the ſame 
conſtruction, and in the ſame ſentence. 
The combat between thirty Britons, againſt 5 
twenty Engi ſo. ee Yolaire, vol, 2. 


292. 7 
3 In Wee ente it is not poſſible to ay to 
which of two prepoſitions the preference is 
tobe given, as den are uſed promiſcu- 
ouſly, and cuſtom has not decided in fa- 
vour of either of them.” We ſay, expert at, 
FA Expert at finding a 
mech for bis mis tet. Hume's Hiſt. oP | 
p. 417. We ſay, diſeppreved of, and a 
approved by a perſon. Diſepproved by bur 
_ court, Swift, It is not improbable; but that, 
in time, theſe different conſtructions may 
be appropriated to different uſes. Al. 
_——_— furniſh examples of this kind, 
_ and the Enghfh as many as any other. 
#8 When 2 are ſubjoined to 
nouns ol nerally the ſame which 
kb we rae Wende from which the 
eee are derived. John, /hewing the James 
TIT over bis Fubjeds: Hume's 
_ Hiſt, vol. 1. P. 74. i. e. 10 e over 
bis, 1 : 5 
ben u vord enden in ing is preceded 
by an article, it feems 10 bo Was 
noun, and theretore ou ht not ro rr. 


* 


another word, be proce nm 1 
By A: prepoſtion. y Hlackening his fame, bad 
that injury been in their Power, they formed a 
very proper prelude 16 the murdering bis per- 


„the word murdering. s- 
evidently a particle .of an. active verb. Qu. 
—_ ts murdering a man's perſon proper? 
The force of a prepoſition is implied is. 

ſome wards, particularly in the word home, 
When we ſay, be went -home, we mean to 
0 bis own houſe ; yet in other conſtructions, 
this ſame word requires a prepolition * far 


We lays be went from home, * 


Many writers affect to ſabjois. 0 any. 
| word the prepoſition with which it is com- 
pounded, or the idea of which it implies; 
in order to point out the relation of the 
wool in a m 
=> to 5, and the ”_— eee 
tions of, #03 but gene Py 

tice, and the idiom of the Engliſh tongue, 
ſeem to oppoſe the innovatioa. 8 
many writers 105 averſe from 4 Prin 5 
2 verſe. from Venus. Pope. Tbe abbor- 
rence againſt all: other. ſeas... Hume's Hiſ- 
1 vol. W nf te But Other W it. | | 
uſe averſe to it, which ſeems more truly 
_ "Engliſh. - ee to any advice. Swift. 
e to. the _ N mar 


_—_ Hue THO; vol. J, p. 41% ln 
__ this. conſtruction 


nore diſtinct and definite man- 5 | 7 | 
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rec ng what eee to fobjoin to a 
Word. Thus we ſay, devolve upon a thing, 
and Mr. Addiſon improperly ſays, poetica! 
_ Emitation, founded in Lon] natural reſem- 
| Glance, is much inferior to that of Painting. 
But this rule would ſometimes miſlead us, 
particularly where the figure has become 
nearly evaneſcent. Thus we ſhould natu- 
rally expect, that the word depend would 
require from after it; but cuſtom obliges 
us to ſay depend upon, as well as inf; 7 % 

A thing. Let were we to uſe the ſame word 
where the figure was manifeſt, we ſhould 
uuſe the prepoſition from; as the yy de- 

: Jong: from the vey” 13 the {ona ah 


of the Prepyition o of. 


an of our modern writers Free loan 
: ed to the French idom in the uſe of the 
| | cnn of, by applying it where the 
French uſe de, though the Engliſh idiom 
would require another prepoſition, or no 
pPrepoſition at all in the caſe; but no wri- 
ter has departed more from the genius of 
the Engliſh tongue, in this reſpect, than 

Mr. Hume. Richliew profited of every cir- 
cumſtance which the ＋ 0-164 afforded. 
Hume's Hiſtory,” vol. 4. P. 2811 We 
ſay profited by. He 3 bim of tbe 
: Fable. Ib. vol. 5. p. 185. The great diffi- 


. "> yy of * Jul e Ib. 


-# 45\PREPOSITIONS:” | 4 
Tbe king of 8 provided of every ſup 
oye Ib. vol. 1. p. 206. In another 
piace he writes, "provide them- in food and 
*raiment. Ib. vol. 2. p. 65. The true 


Englim idiem ſeems to be Jo provide with 


"a thing. It is ſituation chiefly which decides 
of tbe fortunes and charaBers of men. Ib. 
vol. 6. p. 283. i. e. concerning. He found 


"the greateſt di 45 Meuliy of writing. Ib. vol. 1. 


Þ 


5 401. 1, e. in. Of which Be was extreme- 
9 


greedy, ext ſremely predigal, and extremely 
| neceſſitous. Ib. vol. 4. p. 12. He was 


eager of recommending it to bis fellow citizens. 


As, vol. J. p. 161. 7. good lady. WAS care 
ful of. ſerving me of every thing. In this 


17 example w would "Dave been more 

'prope - b 

It is agreeable ts | the Re . — that 
7 ſeems to be uſed inſtead of for" in the 

following ſentences.” The rain bath been 


7 Falling of à long lime. Maupertuis“ Voy- 5 


gage, p. 60. 1. might perhaps have given 


ma greater tafte of it's antiquities. © Addi. 
ſon. Of, in this place, occaſions à feal 


Ne. 


ambigulty in the ſenſe. A taſte of a thing 


7 implies actual enjoy ment of it; but 4 tafte 


for i. only implies a capacity for enjoy 
ment. The free which Philip bad conceived 


of the ambaſſador. ' Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. 
P. 90. You know the eſteem I _— of this © 


— philoſopby. Law Tracts, vol. 1. p. 3. 


2 * e in foreign counties, N . 4 


* 5 \ 


3 very "well be TubGicured for af. „ 
tatally dependent of the Papal crown. Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 71. Laid bold of. Ib. 
vol. 1. p. 292. We alſo: uſe & inſtead of 
en or pon, in the following familiar 
Pghrraſes, which occur chiefly in converſa- 
tion; to call of a perſon, and ts wait of bim. 


o 
. 


In ſome caſes, a regard to the French 
| idiom hath taught us. to. ſubſtitute of for 
in. The great di 572 they found of fixing juſt 
ſentiments... Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. p. 1 
Curious of Antiquities... A 
In a variety of caſes, the orepoſition. of . 
ſeems to be ſuperfluous in our language; 
and in moſt of them, it has been „ 
to us from the French. Notwithſtanding 
| of tbe, nume raus 72 negyrics. on the ancient 
Engliſh liberty... Hume's Eſſays, p. 81. 
Netwithtauding.. of _ this unlucky. . example. 
Ib. p. 78. Awkward as this conftruthon 
is, it is generally uſed by ſeveral of our 


later writers, This prepoſition ſeems to 


be ſup perfluous, . when it is pre fixed to a 
word. N is only uſed to ſhow the ex- 
tent of another preceding word, as, the 
city of . London, the paſpong of hope and fear 
are very ftrong. It alſo ſeems to be ſuper- 
| ns er e e which are 


* 


. 10 
n uſed as ſubſtantives, $3 auen of | 
WS Hume's Eſſays, p. 258. 

In the following inſtances, it may be a 
matter of indifference whether we 85 8 this 


prepoſition or not. To one who conſiders 


coolly of the ſubject. Hume's Political Ef- 
ſays, p. 141. I can conceive of nothing. more 
worthy of bim. Price. It is ſometimes 
omitted, and ſometimes inſerted after. wor- 
thy. It is worthy. obſervation.” Hume's Hiſ- 
tory. I ſhould chuſe to make uſe of it in 
this. caſe. But I think it had better be 
omitted in the following ſentence. The _ 
emulation who ſhould ſerve their country. bet 20 


longer ſub/ifts among them, but of who ſhould 


2 the moſt lucrative command. Monta- 
gue's Riſe and Fall of ancient Republicks, 
P. 137. The whole conſtruction. of this 
'- ſentence. is by no means natural. The 


meaning of it, when expreſſed at full 5 
length is, The emulation which conſiſts. in 


ſtriving wwho ſhould ſerve bis country, &c. 
The prepoſition of ſeems to be omitted 
in the following ſentence, in which it re- 
ſembles the French Idiom. All this, howw- © 
ever, is eaſily learned from medals, where they © 
may fee likewiſe ihe plan of many, the moſt con- 
Aderable buildings of ancient Rome. Addiſon: 
on Medals, p. 23. i. e. of many of ihe moſt 
Ki derable buildings, "AP T8 
Ki is. dann , and would. 1 
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oftener be perceived to be ſo, did not the - 
ſenſe of the reſt of the paſſage in which ic 
_ veeurs prevent that inconvenience: and 
this it will often do, even when this part of ; 
khe ſentence, fingly taken, would ſuggeſt a 
meaning the very reverſe of what is in- 
_ tended. The attact of the En plih naturally 
means an atiack . made by the ” Engliſh, upon 
others; but, in the following ſentence, it 
means an attack made upon the Engliſh. 
The two princes concerted the means of render- 
3 ingffeFual their common attatk of the Eng- 
2. Hume s Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 114. Te 
oppreſſion of the peaſants ſeemeth great, p. 152. 
E in itfelf quite ambiguous, but the ſenſe 
of the paſſage makes the —_ be the 
J, not the oppreſſors. 
Of is uſed in a pardeulas ſenſe in the | 
| dale, be is of age, the meaning of which 
; y be Is rrived at e _— * 


7 ids Prepof 2 to and fon. 


5 reenbly to de Latin and French ie. 
| ams, NG: prepoſition 10 is fomecimes uſed 
in conjunction with ſuch words as, in thofe 
languages, goyern the dative caſe; | but 
this conſtruction does not ſeem to fuit the 
_ Engliſh language. His ſervants ye are, to 
. whom ye obey. Romans. Aud to their gene- 
ral's voice they ſoon obeyed. Milton. 'The 


1 
* 


— 
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nd may ee to aw. 


1 people of Engla 
ſebves, TO nature. of our government, and 
the clemency of our kings ſecure us. Dryden. 


Something _—_ this bas been reproached to Ta- | 


136. 
| "Tak 0 ſeents to be uſed inſtead af for 3 in \the | 
following ſentences. Deciding law-ſuits 
wigs northern counties. Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 4. p. A great change to the lu. 
. 9 5 5 ny Eſſays, p. 133. At leaſt for ö 
is more uſual in this conſtruction... i .. 
To ſeerns to be uſed, improperly in the | 
- following ſentences. His abhorrence to that 
Kannen Sure. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. 
P. 323. i. e. F. Thy E paliar to: my cauſe. 
yden.. 46-0 again)  Conſequent | ta. 
Locke. i. e. pn. The Enghh were very 
different people then to what they are at pre- 
| fon Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 1. p. 178. 
m compliance to the declaration of the 
15 En 24 parliament. Marry 8 Hiſtory, . 
„ "Oh 


. caſes, t may be ſuppreſſed ; 
Pi if there be two clauſes of a ſentence, | 
in the ſame conſtruction, it ſhould either 
be omitted, or inſested in both alike. The 
People ſtole bis gibbet, and paid it the ſame vene- 


citus. -Balivghrake" 0 a Fs * 1. p. e 5 


ration, i e Hume's Hiſt. vol. . 8 


K 1 
| Ker place of the prepoſition for might | 
Save be — better — by other | 


* 
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ſitions in the following ſentences. be 


worſhip of ibis deity is extremely ridiculous, 


_- and therefore better adapted for the vulgar. 
| Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 1. p. 203. i. e. 70. 


To die for ihirf. Addiſon.” i. e. 'of or by. 
More than they thought for [of.] D'Alem- 
bert's Hiſtory of the expulſion of the Je- 


ſuits, p· 132. I think that virtue is ſo ami- 

|  @ble in berſ{lf, that there is no need for [of] 
_ #he knowledge of God, to make her beloved and 
| followed. ' Smollett's Voltaire, vol. 1. p. 30. 


'F the party chuſe to inſiſt for Lon it. 

Law Tracts, vol. 1. p. 70, 1 
"The prepoſition for is uſed in a pecu⸗ 

lar ſenſe in the following paſſage; and pre. 


judices for prejudices, 722 wy rſons may be 
F4 


_ apt 10 think, that thoſe of rchman are as 
tolerable as of any wt 11 TraQs, vol. 17. 
P. 184. i. e. i prejudices « on all Ades! be fairy 
compared... 


than be knows for. Shakſpeare. This is 
_ uſed in familiar and colloquial Mie. 


of the Prepoſitions with and upon. | 2 


The prepoſition avis ſemis to be ed . 
he #0. would have been more proper in 


. the following ſentences, © Reconciling bimſelf 
with the ting. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 4. P. 
176. Thoſe things which have the greateſt 


reſemb lance with euch! other - — diſfer 


For is ſuperfluous in che phraſe, more 
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the moſt. . Swollert s Voltaire, oo, 3. p. 65. 
Aud that ſuch ſelection, and rejection ſhould be 
conſonant with our proper nature. Harriss 
three Treatiſes, p. 20 Ber  Conformable with —_ 


-Addiſon. The bhiftory of St. Peter iragrees 
able with the Sacred text. Newberry” N ew 
Teſtament. 1 
Other pre oſitions had better 985 been 
ſubſtituted r with, in the following ſen- 
tences. Glad with [ar] the fight of boſtile 
Blood. Dry den. He has as much: reaſon to be 
angry 3 you as with him. Preceptor, vol. 
1. P. 10. Converſant with a ſcience. Pope. 
in would have been at leaft equally proper. 
They could be prevailed with [upon] to retire. 5 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 4. p. 10. b 
In the following ſentence 1 diſpenſe with 
my/elf i is uſed in the ſame ſenſe as o excuſe 
myſelf. I could not diſpenſe with myſelf from 
making a voyage 10 Caprea. Addiſon. 
The prepoſition with and a perſonal pro- 

noun. ſometimes ſerve for a contraction of 
a clauſe of a ſentence, The bomunculus is _ 
endowed with the ſame locomotive. powers and 
_ fad, wich u Triſtram Shandy, vol. 
p. 5. i. e. the fame Faculties with e 
Dn are endowed. _ 
The oblique caſe of the perſonal pro 
nouns is uſed in conjunction with this pre- 
| poſition by way of emphatis, without any 
other addition ta'the ſenſe, as a ¹ vieh 
thee, get thee Joe: 1 thee. | 


— —— 
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. 1 Prermise upon it. Bui this effet? 
fel fay, no one tould beforeh aut 
* miſed upon. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. B. p. 
75. It might dave . bave N 
thenſover As 


„The edo eee — 


. 
r 
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The prepoſition: on or upon ſeems to be 
uſed i improperly in the following fentences. 


I thank you for belping me to an uſe (of a me- 
dal) 2 perhaps I Soul not bave thought 
on Lof ]. Addiſon on Medals. Authors 


bave ts brag on LO Pope. Cenforious 
upon all bis A wy Swift. perhaps of. 


His reaſen could not atrain 4 / 66 h convic= 
tion on theſe ſubjetts. Hume's Hiftory, vol. 


7. Pp. 355. A greater.quantity may be taken 
from the beap, without making any ſenſible al- 
teration upon it. Hume's Political Effays, 
p. 12. i. E. in. Every office. of command 'houtd 
be ĩnuruſted to perſons on [in)] whom the pur 


[3 liament could confide. Pen 5 Hiftory, 1 


vol. 3» P. . e e 1 
This prepoſition ſeems, to beſaperfluous 


Ws" following ſentence, © Their efforts 


feemed io anticipate on the ſpirit, 4obich be- 


came ſo general afte WW, 5B ume's Hite 
vol. 2 e ee 
we lay, to depend n 1800 4 a thing IR „% 


we' may 


. * 4 8 


of the Prep /itro 


ns 1 in, from, an ” 


I 


where t the * uſe their en, but where 


— 


— 
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ſome other prepoſitions . be more 


agreeable to the Engliſh idiom. Some of 


the following ſentences are examples of 
this. le made à point of honour" in [of] nat 
. departing from his enterprize. Hume's Hiſ-, 
 _ tary, vol. 1. p. 402. 4 think it neceſſary, for. 
the intereſt of virtue and religion, that the 
rohole kingdom ſhould be informed in ſome parts 
F your character. Swift. i. e. about or con- 
cerning. In ſome of theſe caſes, in might 
with advantage be changed for 40 or into. 
Painters have not a little contributed to. bning 
the ſtudy af medals in uague. Addiſan. On 
the other hand, I have found into put far 
in: engaged bim into attemps; Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 462. To be liable in a 
| compinſasione. x Law Tracts, vol. . p. 45%. .) 
It is agreeable to the French idiom, that 
in is ſometimes put for with. He had brew 
provided in a /mall living by the Due 
Norfalt. Hume's Hiſtory, vel. 8. p. 68. 
In ſome familiar caſes, there is an ellipſa 
of this prepoſition. It was gſteemed no 
Vile probable, Hume's Hiſtory, v. 7. p. 31. 
d this canſtruction hardly ſuits grave. ; 
ſty 
4 is ſuperfluous inthe . phraſe, 
be finds me in money and cloaths, & c. | 
- The, prepobtion from. had better be 
Fee. in the following ſentences. Th 


eſtates of all were e. by fines and-confiſ- 


EE cations, which had been. levied fron: 4b em. 


* 
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Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 7. p. 315. He at- 
. quits me from mine iniquity. Job. better of. 
Could be baue profited from [by] repeated ex- 
Er » Hume's Hiſtory, Vol. 8. p. 259. 
- From ſeems to be ſuperfluous after or- 
| hoax. He could not. forbear from appointing 
_ the Pope to be ane ae en Ib. vo . 
8. p. 282, 
_ * The prepoſition among always inolies 
a number of things; and, therefore, 
cannot be uſed in conjunction with the 
E | every, which is in the fingular num- 
5 der, © #/bich is found among every Jpecies 5 
8 25 liberty. Hume's Eſſays, p. 99. The 
inion of the advance of riches in the iſland 
 feems 1e gain ground among every e | 
Hume's Political Eſſays, p. 71 
There ſeems to be ſome impropriery 
in the uſe of the prepoſition under in the 
following ſentence. That range of bills, 
 #nown under the general 1 name ah mount . 0 
Account of Geneva. | 
The prepoſition through! is ſometimes 5 
5 ſuppllied by a very particular conſtruction 
of the adjective long, thus all night long, 
and all day long, are equivalent to, through 
all the night, through all the day. 
Sometimes à is put for in. eBay: the 
Baſſa detains us till he receives orders from 
| Aarianople, which may probably be a month 
WT Paragen; Lady Montague's' e, 
* 1. p. 14e. e. 9 


* 
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e the Order f Words i ina lau. | 
N adjective We not . & 3 


ber ſurely. Hume's Political Effays, p. 
196. 4 number large enougb. The louer 


en of people. are good enough Judge 8 
of one not very diſtant from them. . = 
Ee. 


. Ten thoyand is A large cnough be 


e 6gnifying dimenſions, "at , 
ſome other properties of. things, come af- 


ter the nouns. expreſſing thoſe e particular 


dimenſions, or properties. A tree three 2 
feet thick. A body fifty thouſand Arong. 
Hume's Hiſtory, vol. g. p. 242. This 


aſt expreſſion is rather vulgar. 


There is, ſometimes, great elegance, 
| as: well as force, in placing the adjective 


before the verb, and the ſubſtantive im- 


5 mediately after it; as, Great is the Lord, 
Juſt and true are thy ways, thou king f 
ſaints. It gives a poetical bunt to the 


5 expreſſion. re 
e Us word all; is s emphaicall | 


? 
TY Sx 5 * 3 > £8 ; HE a by $ "KK: 2 ＋ : 
iS 8. - Top 
' . 
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from it's ſubſtantive, even by words 
which modify it's meaning, and make but 
one ſenſe with it. A large enough num 


— 


& 


208 ENGLISH *GRAMMAR. + 
put after a number of vertellen com- 
. underiks. > ms 
Her fury, ber deſpair, ber every &fure + 

. Was #alure 's language all. | 
Voltaire, vol. 27. p. 274. ä 

Ambition, intereſt, glory, all concurred. 
Letters on Chivalry, p. 11. Sometimes 


a ſubſtantive, which, likewiſe, compre» 


hends the preceding particulars, is uſed 
in conjunction with this adjective. Roy- 
aliſis, republicans, aburchmen, ſeBaries, 
| _— Patriots; all parties concurred in 
rhe. thy on. Hume 8 N vol. 8. 9 8 


3. 5 
The word fuch i is oſten placed fr: a 


number of particulars to which it equally 


relates. "The "figures of di ;Jeourfe, the 
. ed antitheſis, the unnatural conceit, 4 
gle ef words; ſuch falſe ornaments were not 
2 by nad writers. Home's: Hiſtory, 

By "way. of: emphaſis, the sens 
tive pronoun this, though in the conſtruc- 
tion of a nominat ive caſe, is ſometimes 


placed without any verb, after the words 5 


to which it belongs. A matter of 
importance this in ihe canduls of life. EL 
cannot ſay that I admire this i. 
tion, though it be much uſed, and par- 
| ticularly, if I remember Fight," by Ty” 

| Seed, in his ſermons. © - 
. * to «diſtinguiſh, and to 


give an 8 to er e prondubs : 
which are: the nominative caſe to a verb; 
are naturally. placed after it. F ye fur. 
give nat, enge one * you, bit brother 4 
vel. 


WMhen a ſentence bags with 4 n 8 


all, many, ſo, as, how, too, and perhaps 
# ſome: others, the article à is elegantly pre- 
ceded by the adjective, and followed by 
it's correſpondent ſubſtantive. He pe, 
in ſo affefionate a manner. So tall a nan i 
never ſaw before. So profeſſed: an admirer 
of the. 3 poets. Addiſon on Medal 
* 27. Hle is too great a ma. 

Moſt other particles muſt be placed bes 
fore the adjectives ; as, he ſpake in quite an 
affettionate manner. Such a dark cloud 
overcaſt the evening of ibat day. Hume's 
Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 469. So dark a claus 
would have been equivalent, and in all 
reſpects better. He was no leſs able a nego- 
ciator, than a' courageous warrior. Smok- 
lett's Voltaire, vol. 1. p. 1817. 

_ The prepoſition of will not bear to ro" 
| ſeparated from the noun which it either 
precedes or follows, without a diſagreeable 
effect. The ignorant of that age, in me- 
chanical arts, rendered the progreſs very 
Noto of this new invention... Hume's Hiſ- 
tory, vol. 2. p. 445. Being in no ſenſe cu- 
8 we either 100% 19 7 7555 . r. 


71 f 
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Tis's thre Treatiſes, p. 190. 3 


refer "of 1 Gwe «2 His picture, in Ailenp er, of | 


calummy 

Painted by Aol, Was ſuppoſed to be 4 ſatire 

on that cardinal. Walpole's Ancedotes. © 
be country firft dawned, that illuminated 

; th world, and beyond which the arts cannot 
be traced, of Gol fociety or ; domeſtic ti 1 _ 

| Raſſelas, vol. 2. P 

Little explanatory circumſtances are | 

particularly awkward between a genitive 


* | aſe, and the word which uſually follows 


of Habe all been produced by- 


it. She began to extol the farmer's, as ſhe 

called him, excellent underſtanding. x Har; 
| riot Watſon, vol. 1. p. 27. 

If an entire clauſe of a fentenee Sgt 
| upon a word followed by of, the tranſpoſi- 
tion is eaſy. — of princes 
who have willingly rn their power. 

Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 5. p. 472.'- If the 
words followed by this particle make a 

clauſe, which might have been omitted, 

and have left the ſenſe eompleat, it may 
be inſerted at ſome diſtance from the noun 
on which they depend, as it were, by 
way of parentheſis, The nableſt diſcoveries 

_the/e"autbors euer made, of ant or of nature, 

the „ 

: Sub, of the preſent age.” Swilt $. Tale of a a 

P · 4 

The. 5 nds dhe: n 

With which it Is — may often ele- 


ed from the Ate: of one 


> Fuß, 
y p 9 the verb on l they 
dend. Two months had now pf 
- ſed, Lind: of Pekuah notbing bad been beard. 
Raſſelas, vol. 2. p. 54. This conſtruftion 
is not quite ſo eaſy, when theſe words de- 
pend upon a ſubſtantive coming after 
them. He found the place replete with mon- 
ders, of which be propeſed 40 folace himſelf 
with the contemplation, f be ſhould never 
| be able 10 accompliſh his fight. Ib. vol. 1. 
pP. 32. This conſtruction - is properly 5 
Bee and does not ſucceed very well in 
Engliſh. Of the preſent ſtate, whatever 
it be, we feel and are forced to confeſs the 
_ miſery. Ib. p. 143. In the former of 
theſe ſentences we ſhould. read, with the 
contemplation of which. he propoſed. to ſolace 
himſelf. I am glad, then, ſays Cynthio, that 
| be has thrown him upon 4 ſcience, of which 
be has long wiſhed to bear the ulefulngſy, 5 
n on Medals, pi, il avs 
It is a matter of indifference, with re- 
"wa to the pronoun one another, whether 
the prepoſition of be placed between the 
two parts of it, or before them both... We 
may either ſay, they were jealous one of ano- 
ther, or they were jealous of one another. 
Whenever no ambiguity will be occa- 
a by putting the nominative caſe after 
the verb, this conſtruction makes an ele- 
_ gaat variety in Engliſh ſtyle. I his is par- 
bubu the. caſe i in Yor neuter, . which 


— . r 99 — 


1 


Wy 
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6 Upon ay right hank f Ane ect — 1 The 
nominative cafe has always this place when 
a ſentence begins with the particle there. 
| There was a man ſent from God, whoſe name 

was John. And generally after iben. 


Then came ante him the Phariſees. It may 


often, in other cafes, have this place, and 
even be ſeparated from the verb by other 

words. His charatter is as much, di iſpuled 
| as is commonly that of princes who are our 


cotemporaries. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. 
99. But they are awkwardly ſeparated _ 


In the following ſentence. Even the ſa- 


vage, till leſs than the citixen, can be made 
to quit that manner of life, in which be bas 
been trained. r ora on es Fe 


Þ 146. 


Tn the coſy of A Seared; the nomi- 


native caſe generally follows the verb, 
even when the ſentence is affirmative. 
| Aud thus have you exhibited a ſort of ſhetch- 


art. | Harris's three Treatiſes, P- 12. 
But when the nominative caſe is com- 


| ah and confifts of ſeveral words, it is 


better to. race it. _— the bern, he 


order is obſerved, is ungraceful. An un- : 
 dertaking, which, in the execution, proved 
. as impratticable, as had turned out every 


other of their pernicious, yet abortive 


ſchemes. ne 8 3 vol. 4. 
P. 89 


2 : ; 4 | ; | : - 
AKN - ORDER: n f 1 


* The en eee not « ef fol- 
low the verb when the particle. /hay pre- 
dedes it. Lie thought that the preſoyters 
. would ſ ſoon laue become more | dangeraus to 
the megrat, than had ever been the prela - 
ergy. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 7. p- 
15 than "the prelatical. clergy had ever been. 
MW ben, the nominative caſe is put after 
verb; the adverb neuer, and ſuch others 
as are uſually placed aſter the verb, arę 
put before them both; and when thoſe 
words begin a ſentence, we are diſappoint- 


owe 


1 if the verb do not immediately follow 8 


Never ſovereign was bleſſed 4with mane 
ane of temper. Hume's Hiſt. vol. 
6. p. 389. never was foupreign... Hence the 
impoffibility appears, that this undertaking 
| ſhould be begun and carried on in a monarchy. 
_ Hume's. Eſſays, P. 173. Bu n abe | 
impoſſibility. | 
At dn the nominative caſe i is put 
: 2 the verb, on account of an inter- 
rogation, no other word ſbeuld be inten- 
poled between them. May not we bere 
- with Lucretius. Addiſon an Medals, 
age. may we not: /ay, Is not it be. 
* ett's ORs" "_ as. 2. 168. is it 
10. . 1 
When: E nominative 8 is not put 5 5 
after a verb, it has a ſtill worſe. effect to 
pie * ws Lorne e N 1. 


4 ks . 
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Not only he found him/elf a. priſoner. 1555 Z 


_ warrowly guarded. 'Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 
7. p. 77. It ſhould either have been, he 
not only found: bim/elf,- or not only did be 
Ind himſelf. The following ſentence is 
till more awkwardly conſtructed, by the 
Fa interpoſition of a clauſe between the no- 
minative cafe and the verb. Not only 
lIßbe power of the crown, by means of waradſhips 
and pur veyance, was very conſiderable," it mas 
"alſo unequal, and ene Hume's Hit 


tory, WOE 75.06 S625 55 250i 6.6 


The auxiliary verb 40. or did. 2 — 1 7 


ſarily placed be fore the nominative cafe, 
when the ſentence begins with either, nor, 
and perhaps ſome other adverbs. This 
rule is obſerved in one part of the follow- 
ing ſentence, and neglected in the other. 
Tfe difference of the effect will be per- 


ceived by every Engliſh ear. Neither the 


"conſtable opened bis gates ta them, nor did the 


Duke of Burgundy bring bim the ſmalleſt NN. 
"ance. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 3. p. 266. 


By a very peculiar idiom, the nomina- 


tive caſe is ſometimes put after the verbs 


may, can, Sc. when ſurprize is expreſſed, 


or a queſtion is reported, &c. the words 


if, whether, &c. being underſtood, as, 1 


wonder, can he do it; i. e. I wonder whe- 
tber be can do it. Shedemanded of me, could 
1 play at cribbage, Swiſt's | Poſthumous 


Works. i. e. * demanded 75 me, 7. T could 


: E D 


+, 3 SM | 1 „ 0 this 5 
of expreſſion in converſation, but do not 
remember ever to have met with it in 
mung. except in this paſſage of Swift. 
- The negative particles are not well — 
ated between the active particles of auxili- 
ary verbs and the paſſi ve particles of other 
verbs. Which being not admitied into ge- 
neral uſe does not pleaſe the ear ſo well as 
 Tobich not being admitted. Having not 
| known, „ or not conſe dered;: i. e. not having 
- $ When ſeveral auxiliary nn are uſed, 
the place of the adverb is after. the firſt of 
them (if the ſecond of them be flat a 
participle) whether the nominative caſe 
come before or after the verb. The three 
© graces\are always band in band, to ſhow us - 
- that theſe three. ſhould. be. never ſeparated, 
Addiſon on Medals, p. 29. fould never 
be ſeparated. And. ſince the favour- cam 50 
conferred but upon few, ibe greater. number 
will be always diſcontented. Raſſelas, vol. 
. will always be. Shall I be never 
ſuffered 10 forget theſe- leckures. Ib. yOu Do 
p. 16. ſhall I never be. 
Though the negative participles follow : 


che auxiliary verbs in an interrogation, no 


other adverbs:ſhould be placed there along 
with them. Mould not then ibis art haus 
been Betis unknown * 1 2 7 8 Wen © Tiras 


* * FIG 


i 
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| 
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— 


dvoedent, has a ſtill worſe effet. To.invelve 
his miniſter in ruin, who bad been the author 0 


Primauzethꝰs hip was et on Hoe who \ Bind: 


| he Englib admiral. Ib. val. 3. p. 362. 


mo ENGLISH GRAMMAR. : 
. 5. a "Fon: mot this * art they bave 5 


So cloſely © we. expe: every i 


. to follow it's antecedent, that if the ante- 


cedent be a genitive caſe, the other ſub- 


ſtantive cannot be interpoſed between 
them, without a diſagre 


eable effect. They 


artacted Northumberland's beuſe, whom 
bey put 40 death. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 3. 
P. 362. He bad eee ee of tb 


extreme ardour aud i 


ence. of Henry's 
er, who could bear 0 contradiftion. Ib. 


4. P. 99. eee UN 4e 


any man's rules that LO 
Shandy, vol. z. p. 10. . 
An the following . babe rei 5 
being Kill farther removed from it's 8 


Fit. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 4. 


ing bis deftrut7ion inevitable, bore down upon 
'Theobje&t of an affirmation ſhould not 


| eably de ſeparated from it's verb by the in- 


tervention of other clauſes of the ſentence. 
The bad effect of this arrangement may 


be perceived in the following examples. 


Frederick, ſeting it was e 10 truſt, 


with ſafer y, his life in the hands of Chriftians, 
was obliged to take the Mahometans for his 


9 e 8 „ vol. 2. p. 73. 


iiur better diſcover, than by attacking 


be emperor e as at once, the 
| bee into a-definitive treaty. Bolingbroke 
on Hiftory,' vol. 2. p. 310. Becket could 
erful an intereſt, his refolution 1 LIE 
with vigour the rights, real or pretended, of 
bis aburch. n 's I TAs wal. 1. * 


41 Vn | 
„ RR when a ver and « prepoſition, or 


_ ſome other word, make, as it were, 


one compound word, and have but one 

Joint meaning, yet they ſhould be ſepa- 
rated in this caſe. Arran propoſed to invite 
back the ki upon conditions, Hume s 


* vol * £44 1 10 *nvite le king 


9 OT French ee place their adverbs 
immediately after their verbs, but this 
order by no means ſuits the idiom of the 
. Engliſh tongue, yet Mr. Hume has uſed 
it in his hiſtory, almoſt without variation. 
His government gave courage 10 the Bngliſh 
| barons to carry farther heir "oppoſition. 
Hume's Hiſt. vol. 2. p. 46. Edward ob- 
tained a diſpenſation from bis oanb, tubiob the 
barous had compelled Gaveſton 10 lute, that 
be wege abjure for ever #be realm. Ib. 
ot off 342. to carry ther: Lapin yOu 
ther, and, 0 abjure the realm for ever. 
Sometimes a clauſe of a ſentence, con- 4 
0 taining a 8 circumſtance, is put in 
the Place of the ern, 3 * 


N s 


„ 992 
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niſerable remains were, in tbe night, taken 
aa. Univerſal Hiſt. vol. 24. p. 272. 


When there are more auxiliaries than 


8 the adverb ſhould be placed after 
them, immediately before the participle. 
Diiſſertatians on the. prophecies. which have 
remarkably been | fulfilled; in the. world. 
Title page to Dr. Newion's treatiſe on. 
the - prophecies. | This combination ap- 
pears very irregular and harſh. It ſhould 
bave been, | which have beln remarkably 
Fudſilled. There are however ſome erh 
in very common uſe, as always, gener 
often, Ac. which, if we Jaded: by the — : 
ate better placed betwixt the auxili- 
aries; as, He has always been rectoned an 
honeſt man. The book. why eſe 4 had 
tf uch: e place. - "x SY 7] ; | 
80 ends is the ha bet: ween the 
auxiliary verb and the participle for other 
words, that ſeveral- adjectives, agreeing 
| Wh: bee caſe, are beſt inſerted 
there. They all are inveſted with the 0 


of puniſhing: Account of Geneva, p. 91. 
Too many circumſtances. are ee 
before the nominative caſe and the verb, 
in the following ſentence. This is bt 
we mean by the, original contract of. . | ciety, 
 obich, though,. perhaps, in no inſtance it 
bas ever been dm: expreſſed, at ibe finſt 
. 7 Kein Deli in ebene, and 


„ 


e OR. 5 413 
| RT . e be underſtood gaps Im. 
plied in every) att of aſſociating Ws, n | 
Blackſtone's Commentaries, vol. 1. p. 48. 


The arrangement of this ſetirerios will be 


rectified 'by placing the circumſtance, in 
nö inflance, between the auxiliary and the 
participle; which though, perhaps, it Ras, 
* 10 inſtance, been formally eupreſſen. 
The parts of the word however, are 
often ſeparated by the interpoſition of an 
adjective, and the particle % is prefixed 
to the part ever; which ſeems to be much 
better than to ſubjoin the adjective to the 
entire word. The king, however little 
crupulous in ſome reſpecis, was incapable 9 
7 think 7475 * barbarous. Nun 
iſt, vol. 7. p. 3 how little [ſcrupulous 
ſoever. The opinions of that ſes fill kept 
poſſeſſion. of bis mind, however little hey 


appeared in bis conduet, Ib. 471. how little 


ſoever. However much Be might. deſpiſe 
| the maxims of the king's adminiſtration, ow, 
kept a total filence on that Jules. Ib. vol. 
8. * 267. bow much ſoever. 
The . pronouns. whichſoever, ale, RE 
and the like, are alſo elegantly divided 
by the interpoſition of the correſponding 
| ſubſtantive, and make a better conſtrue- 
tion than "which ever, &c. without /o pre- 
ceding the ſubſtantive. Os which ever 
fide” the "3 205 n go. Hume 8 Hiſt. 


G 


yol. 6. p. pop Te my eary.n which "INE 
er ſounds beiter. * 2 7 
| "'The active participle, eec b irs 
- Labſtantive,. in imitation. of the ablative 
caſe in Latin, makes a very awkward con- 
ſtruction in 2 2. Removing the term 
from Weſtminſter, fitting: the Parliament, 
855 was illegal. Macaulay's 8 vol. 3. P. 


* 


In familiar ſiyle; the word: tough cloſes 
3 as it were, elliptically. Indeed 

1 25 e e en, Rr” * | 
15 * er W | 


5 SECTION. x, AG 
0 the  Corropondenc of OR runs 


Numbers. 


* Number of perſons, ORE —_ 
dered in ſucceſſion, in which caſe 
mere exiſts only one at a time, ſhould, 
nevertheleſs, be ſpoken of as in the plu- 
ral number. The diſſentions it had at bome, 
_ with it's biſhops, and the violences it ſuffered 
from without, particularly from it's _— | 
and inveleraie enemy, the dukes of Savoy, 
kept it. engaged in @ perpetual. ſcene of war 
and confufuan. , Accent of Wann, P · 129. 
mes. Fe | 4 


bs while the parliament Was fitting, ia Th 


—_— mig 

Wi is a 1 W two diſtin ſubjects of i 
an affirmation require the verb to be in 
the plural number. in the ſame manner 
as if the affirmation had been made con- 
cerning two or more things of the ſame 
kind. But, notwithſtanding this, if the 
ſubject of the affirmation be nearly rela- 
ted, the verb is rather better in he + fingu= 
lar number. Nothing but the marvellous 
and ſupernatural hath any charms for then, 
Idleneſs and ' ignorance [confidered. as 
_ kindred diſpoſitions, and forming one ha- 
bit of the mind f it be ſuffered to proceed, 
&e, Johnſon. He ſeni bis angels to fight - 
for his people, and the Kidbeſirare and 
flaughter of” great” buſts, is ar ibuted ” 5 
their affifance. PERRY 

If the terms be very nearly telated, . 

| pos verb is manifeſtly harſh ; though 
may be thought to be ſtrictly gramma- 
ties}, His politeneſs and obliging beha- 
_ viour were changed. Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 6. p. 14. was would have read better. 
- That quick march of the ſpirits, if prolonged, | 
 beyets a languor and lethargy, that de- 
. all enjoyment. Hume. deſtroys. 

It is not necefliry that the two ſub; oy 
of an affirmation a ſtand in — very 
ſame conſtruction, to require the verb 
to be in the plural number. If one of 
them he made to depend upon the other 


ba aa, OY it may, in ſome 1 


5 
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_ caſes Vs the fame. force, as if it were - 


independent of it. 4 long courſe of time, 
with à variety f accidents and circumſtances, 
e requiſite 10 e n Tevolutions. : 
Hume. 
ts very common to conſider a ook 
leQive noun as divided into the parts of 
which it conſiſts, and to adapt the con- 
ſtruction of the ſentence to thoſe parts, 
and not to the whole. F an academy 
Gould be eſtabliſbed for the cultivation of our 
ye, which I, who can never, wiſh to fee 
dependence multiplied, bope the ſpirit of Eng- 
liſh liberty will binder, or defiroy; let them, 
inſtead of compiling grammars. and dictiona- 
Ties, endeavour, with all their. influence, to 
op the licenſe of tranſlators ;. whoſe idle 
neſs and ignorance, if it be ſuffered to pro- 
ceed, will. reduce us to babble a dialect of 
French, . Johnſon... Let the members of it 


would have been better. In this man= 


ner. pronouns . often miſlead perſons. 
Whatever related to ecclefiaftical meetings, 
matters, and perſons, were io be ordered ac. 
cording to Juch directions as the, king ſhould 
ſend to og privy council. Hume's Hiſtory, 
vol. 8. p. 49. Can any perſon, ox their 
entrance into tbe world, be f. wlly ſecure, that 
they ſball not be deceived... Fair Keen, N 
vol. 2˙ P- 26. 5 | 
. reſpecting numbers, that- 
35 nouns of a ſingular termination, * of a - 


im ſignificatjon, may. admit of A fir 
either ſingular or plural; but this is by 
no means arbitrary. We ought to conſi- 
der whether the term will immediately 
ſuggeſt the idea of the number it repre- 
ſents, or whether it exhibit to the mind 
the idea of the whole, as one thing. In 
the former caſe, the verb ought to be 
gg in the latter it ought to be. fin ba 
r. Thus it ſeems harſhito ſay with 
vey in Johnſon, In France hs e eee 


goes bare foot, and ihe middle ſort, brougb 
all ere kingdom, makes muſe of wooden 


It would be better to ſay, The pea- 


7 go bare foot, and the middle ſort 
219 5 &c. becauſe the idea, in both 


theſe "caſes, is that of a number. But 


words expreſſing the greateſt numbers may Y 
be uſed in a fingular : conſtruction, if the 
ideas they convey may be conceived at 
once; as, 4 bundred Pounds, @ great many 


men, &c. 


On the contrary, there ÞJ 4 harchnels 
in the following ſentence. of Hume, in 5 


vhich nouns of number have verbs plural; 


becauſe the ideas they repreſent ſeem not 
to be ſufficiently; divided, as it were, in 


the mind. The court f Rame were not 


* . 
* 
w v 


— 


kene , e -hpuls af cond. 


vere 1 weight. -The Houſe of lords 
par e ens Ros, ge due. 


* 
* 


306. | 
were aſſembled. - One would think that nam- 


ing the actual number of men, of which i 


torx. 


2 18 EN > 18H G GRAMMAR, 


lume's Hiſtory, vol. 8. p. 108. ste- 
5 fler party were entirely broke up oy rhe 


captivity , their leader. Ib. vol. 
An army of twenty-four thouſand 5 


the army conſiſted, would be ſufficient to 


break the idea into it's proper parts; but . 2 


I think that the effect of this ſentence 


upon the ear proves the contrary. An 
army though conſiſting of ever ſo many 


men, is ſtill one thing, and the verb e 


to be in the fingular number. 


Some - nouns, however, of a i Auer 
Wem, but of a plural fignification, con- 


ſtantly require a plural conſtruction ; as, 
the fewer, or the more acquaintance J have. 
All the ether nobility. They were carried 


over Io Bohemia by ſome youth of 'their na- 
tion, who r b in O. Hume oY Hiſ- 


Other nouns, of a plural: form, bur of 


a a ſingular 6gnification, require a ſingular 
cConſtruction; as, mathematicks is 4 uſeful 
: ne This obſervation will likewiſe, in 
ſome meaſute, vindicate the grammatical 
propriety of the famous ſaying of William 


of Wykeham, Manners maketh nan. 

It is a rule, I believe, in all grammars, 
that when a verb comes between two 
nouns, either of which may be underſtood 


as the ſubject of the affirmation, it 


may agree wich either of tho) but ſome 
regard muſt be had to that which is more 
naturally the ſubject of it, as alſo to that 


_ 2. 


which ſtands next to the verb; for if no - 


regard be paid to theſe circumſtances, the 
conſtruction will be harſh. . Minced pies 


was regarded as a profane and Juper ous. 


viand by ibe ſectaries. Humes iſtory. 
A great cauſe of tbe low flate 5 induſiry 


were the reſtraints put upon it. Ib. By thes - 


term was underſtood, ſuch perſons | as in- 
vented, or Grew. 5 an e e wa | 


be world. 
It ſeems wrong to join words which! are 


6 ee of unity to nouns in the plural 


number, as the word whole, in the fol- 
lowing ſentences of Mr. Hume. The ſe. 


eral places of rendezvous were ' concerted, 


and the whole operations fixed. Hiſtory, 
vol. 8. p. 179. Ii theſe rigid opinions the. 
whole ſectaries concurred. Ib. "RY the. 
whole inhabitants were preſent. „This 
conſtruction is, I think, ere ob- 


ſerved by this author. Though we ſay 


a whole nation, yet there does not ſeem to 


be the ſame propriety in ſaying a whole 
people. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 8, p. 92. 


— the word people ſuggeſts the idea . 


of a number. 
It is, and it was, are often, la ts 


manner e of the French, uſed in a plural 


 conftruQtion, and. by ſome of our beſt 


5 1 — 


* : 


may follow without a very 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. = : 
e 11 inci bers few great men who | 
decide For the whole, or it is the rabble bat 


. follow a ſeditious ringleader, - who is not 
known, perbaps, 10 4 dozen among them. 


Hume's Effays, p. 296. It is they that 
are tbe real authors, though ibe ſoldiers are 


7 the ators of ' the "revolutions... Lady Mon- 


s Letters, vol. 2. p. 8. eq was the 


7) hereticks' that firf began to rail againſt the 
fineſt of all the arts. Smollett's Voltaire, vol. _ 
| 16. 2 is theſe that early taint the female 


This conſtruction ſeems almoſt un- 


avoidable i in anſwer to a queſtion alked in 


the ſame form. I bo wes it that caught the 
22 ? It was we. This licence in the con- 


_ fruQtion of it is ( it the critical reader will 


think. proper to admit of it at all) has, 

however, been certainly abuſed in the 
following ſentence, which is thereby made 
a very awkward one. It is. — _ 
very few irifling accidents which Happen not 


cue, perhaps, in ſeueral years. | Obſerva- . 
tion on the Turks, vol. 2. p. 5 „ 7 


_  Alfo, when the particle zbere is prefixed 5 
to a verb ſingular, a plural nominative 
T = im- 
propriety. There necefarily follows from 
thence, ele plain and ns; con- 


| ſe uences. 


he word none may ſeem to be a con- 


| traction of no ove, yet it admits of a plural. 
 conftruQion. _ Al 50 them * . aus 
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ins indeed, but none of. them., were ſo- 
vereign princes. Smollert's Voltaire. None 


of them, except the heir, are ſuppoſed to know 
them. Law Tracts, p. 211. This word 
is alſo found in a ſingular conſtruction. 


None ever varies his. As Walle 


, vol. 2. p. 19. | 
Faults, with reſpect to 1 are | 
often made by an inattention to the pro- 


per meaning of er and other disjunctive 


95 particles. Speaking impatieniiy to ſervants, 
or any thing, that ee naten or 1 


criminal. W man. may Hee « 4 e or kg 5 


| allegory in à piliure, as well as read them 


8 9 


in a diſeription. Addiſon on medals, p. 
30. read /. But their religion, as well as 
their cuſtoms. and. manners, were "\/firaugely 
; 4 pn | Bolingbroke on Hiſtory, _ 

iA The: author. 5% the inſcription,” gs. - 


0 well as thoſe who preſided over the reſto⸗ ; 


ration of the fragments, were, dead. Con- 
damine's D Bo is os 
Ds. 'ords connected with a proper 5 


e ject of an affirmation, are. apt to miſlead 


a Writer, and introduce confuſion into 
the conſtruction of his ſentences with re 


ſppect to number. I Jang they ane theſes © 
joy of gods, which Horace . mentions i 


24 Hattered to. pieces. Addiſon on 


© bis all gorical veſſel; which was ſo; broken 

Me 

_ dal, p. 74. 7 be * of. . and 
3 


* 
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watches were totally unknown. Hume. 


x 


The number of inbabitants were wot more | 


_ than Four” milliunt. Smollett's Voltaire. 
Ter us diſcuſs what ate to each purticular 
in their order: its order. ere are a fort 

of authors, who 


to lake up with * 
Pear acer. Addiſon on Medals, p. 28. 
The word ert ſeems to refer to a num- 


bet of things, and the word kind ſeems. 


more proper when the quality of 
one ſingle thing is ſpoken of; yet this 


Aliſtinction has not been obſerved by wri- 
ders. The noble fort of the trueeritic. Swift's 
Tale of a rub: But allowing that we 
may ſay a ſort of a thing; as 4 fort of land, 
8 ſor? of wheat, and the like; yet, in chis 
eonſtruction, the idea is certainly fingular. 
In the following paſſage,” however, it o e- 
curs in the Paal number. There was 
alſo among the ancients a fort of eritie, not 


egal e in ſpecies from the former, but in 


_ growth or degree; who ſeem to have Been . 
only tyroes or junior ſcholars. Ib. p. 60. 


An endeavour to comprize a great deal | 


12 one ſentence is often the occaſion of = 
confuſion in numbers. Words con of 
onde or tore Tyllables ; Hasle of one of 


morr letters. © One of the moſt awkward 5 


of tbeſe examples 1 have met with is the 


moving. "The Ning was ee to aß. 
e, br more, W r : 2 1 N | 
ys Hilary, vo , vol 1 : 


| PARTICLES. n= 
"Many v writers, of no. wall ae 
2 ta, When they are ſpeaking of a 
| ſingle perſon ; but as the word you is con- 
feſ dl Plural; the verb, agreeably to 
the analogy of all languages, ought to 
be plural too. Beſides, as the verb is 
in the ſecond perſon, we ought to ſay 
you waſt, rather than you was 3 and in the 
Preſent tenſe, we always ſay you are in the 
plural number, and e von art, or you 
is in the ſingular. Defre- this paſſionate 
lover to give you 4 charater of his 'miſtreſs, 
ze voill' tell you, that he is at: a bofs for words 
to deſeribe ber charms, and will aſt you ſe- 
nion, if ever you was acquainted with' a 
Fo 1 If you, anſwer that yon | 
gever 6 be V N eee 


„ i 1 3 > : 15 . ; ” 2 1 2 | 3-4 FR ROT, 
/ 22 45 , 
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% IE 8 3 of inatiention 

to the rules of grammar is in com- 
— ſentences, | when the firſt clauſe 
to be connected with two or more 
ſucceeding ones. There is a prodigious 
* | 


„ ENGLISH « GRAMMAR. | e 


and the ſtyle of our beſt writers is often 
extremely faulty in this reſpect. In or- 
der to preſerve an eaſy eonneftion. of the 
_ different clauſes of a ſentence, the ſtrifteſt 
regard muſt be had to theſe particles, which 


" 9 has made to correſpond to one ano-. 


ther; ſo that when one of them is found 
towards the beginning of a ſentence; the 
- other is expected to follow in ſome ſubſe- 
quent part of it. As examples, in theſe 
caſes eſpecially, ate more intelligible. than 


rules, or deſcriptions; I ſhall produce a 


conſiderable: number of the inſtances of 
faulty correſpondence, which have oc- 
curred to me; and ſhall inſert, in a diffe- 
rent character, the words which would 

have made them grammatical, or ſubjoin 
that form of the ſentence, which, . think, 
would have been better. 

Equal is but ill put for the ſane,” or as 
much, and. made to precede and correſpond | 
to as in the following ſentence. It is ne- 
ceſſary to watch him with equal vigour, as 
Ii he bad mdulged himſelf in all the exceſſes 

F crueliy. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. p. 
„ girl of twelve cannot poſſe 7 equal A, 
diſeretion to overn the fury of this 1. 15 

as one who feels not 11 eng yi 08 


286. And equally: a 
the place of 46. 1 new: | extreme: was 
* ** 10 'the * e as the 


. 


8 - PARTICLES. „ 
5 * ip. 329. ne 
of kites and crows equally deſerving of 4 
particular narrative, as the confuſed tranſac- 
vions and baitles of the Saxon en: Th. 
1,400... 
_ The ſame ſeems to require that, if more 
| than. 'a- fingle noun cloſe the ſentence. ; 
Germany ran the fame riſque as Italy had done, 
Bolingbroke on hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 180. 
The ſame riſque as Jialy, might, perhaps, 
have done. She refts berſe'f on. a pillow, 
for the fame reaſon as the port often com. 


— 2 an obſtinate reſolution, or a great firms 


_ neſs of mind, lo a rock, that is not to be moved 
5 br all #be- aſſaults of winds or waves. Ade 
diſon on Medals, p. 46. The big blander 1 85 
Les dhe fame” wurlibe ideas amexed to the 
of the bagpipe; as an Eng liman bas 

to the ſound of the trumpet or  fife. | Brown. 
. If I examine the Prolemeats and Copernican 
ems, I endeavonr only, by my enquiries, to 
know the real filuation of rhe planets ; that 
i, in other words, I endeavour to give them, 

in my mind or conception, the 9 relations, 
as they bear 10 each other in the bravens. 


 Hume's Effays, Moral and Palitical, p. 


manner tbat, may, 2 be equally 
proper; but the latter conſtruction leans 
more to the French, and the former is 

more peculiarly the Engliſh idiom. He 


* 


B manner as, or, in the ſane _ | 


dence; for. 9k ei 
| : For theſe reaſons, 1 ſuppoſe it 16, why Jome 


pediemt For the public good, of learning, that 


_ - ENGLISH o =. 
: be ths + Slam, ral be would about to „ of 
in the ſame manner that Paul did to. Leo. | 
Hume $: Hiſtor 55 vol. $5: pP. n N | 
So does not ſeem to admit of a, when 
ans.” words intervene between them. 
_ Theres nothing. 10 incredible, as may not be- 
come likely,” from the folly and wickedneſs: 7 


Lake Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 2. p. 100. 
So ſorn.as, does not read ſo well, 5 
ticularly in the middle of a ſentence, as, 


4 ſoon au. Tbeſe motives induced Edward, 
io intruſt be chief. part of bis government an 
the hands of eceltſiaſtics, at ibe hazard. of 
 Jeting. them diſewn. his euthority, ſo ſoon. SG: 95 
i would turn againſt them. Ib. vol. 2. p. 
422. Religious 2eal made them. fly 10 their 
fandards, ſo foon-as the trumpet was: W 7 
ed by tbeir ſpiritual. a Femporal leaders. 
el 6. p-. 280. 0 


For the reaſon that 5's good Langel 


is a bad one. 


ve concei ved it would have been very ex- 


every ttue "critic, as ſoon as be had finiſhed 


3 his 1aſt affigned, ſhould immediately deliver 
CO 421 * to TAN or A n s Tale 
* FTbat, in imitation, 4 8 of. the zh 
1 French idom, is, by Mr. Hume, enexally 
made to follow a comparative, ſuch ſcenes 


are the: more icin that the paſſion. of | 


3 --pariCT I 8. SD B25 9 3 
155 Jantr Pikes not to have At hy it; 4 „„ 


thing” criminal. Hume's Hiſtory, vol. 6. 


p. 5. Other princes have Tepoſed themſelves _ 


1 on them with the more confidence, that 1b. 
5 6%. bas been bebolden to thetr bounty fon 


. N * 


every bonour. Ib. This eon een © Fs 
allo frequently uſed by ſome of our more 


modern writers, in other caſes where tile 
French uſe que, and eſpecially for as; £ _ 
never left him, that I was not 9 to 2 Ep 
to him, dieu vous faſſe, &c. Bolingbroke : 
on Hiſtory, vol. 1. p. 121. Perhaps 
when would be more truly Engliſh. in this 
ſentence, or we ſhould: rather 11 7 never 
. him but, or, till I was ready. a 
II is a very common fault with many 
of our writers, to make ſuch correſpond to 
who; whereas the Engliſh idiom is ſucb 
as; and be, ſbe, they, theſe, or, theſe, who. 
It is a place which, for many years, has been 
much reſorted to by ſuch of our. countrymen, 
whoſe fortunes indulge them in that part of - 
education, which we'call travelling. Account: 
of Geneva. A bigb court of juſtice. was 
 eretled for the trial of ſuch criminals, whoſe' 
guilt was the moſt. apparent. Hume's Hiſ- 
tory, vol. 7. p. 289. thoſe criminals. 
Scarce,” or ſcarcely, does not admir of. 
than after it. Scarcely had he received thi 1 
homage of this new pontiff, than Jobn ib 
twelfih bad the courage to ſtir up the Rmans 
. * s Voltaire. There is a 
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Vile. 


Medal. Maze requires ghan after it, 


out any im 
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much Horner correſpondence to- this par- . 
ticle in the following ſentence, from tbe 
ſame author. Scarce had be left the camp, 


when the very ſame night, one * 
emperor's . went over to bis Sond aiba- 


f 8 


When two Klante — 5 


| Bo " th A different participle, it is very com; 


mon to forget the conſtruction of the for- 


; mer clauſe, and to adhere to that of the 


latter only. 
fo much admirei as Cint bio. Addiſon on 


He was more beloved, but not 


©. 


which is no where found in this ſentence. 
The ſupreme Bead of. the church was a foreign i 
potentate, who was guided by intereſts always 


different, ſemetimes contrary, to thoſe of the- 


emmunity.. Hume's Hiſt. vol. 4. p 358. 
_.- Never was man. ſo leaſed, or ſuffered half 


the uneaſineſs as I bave done ibis evming. 


Tatler, No. 160. The firſt and third 


clauſe, viz. Never was man Jo: Leaſed as 1 3 


have been this evening, only: be joined: with- 
but to connect the 


pri 
ſecond and third, that muſt be ſubſtituted 


inſtead of as, and the ſentence: be read 
thus; or ſuffered balf. the unzafineſs that 1. 
5 ey vai Prin 'balf ſo much ne 


Af 4 7:44 50 


ga ive particip ede em- 
ment to a writer, who, in this 


5 is.n0 a attend to the enn corre: 


* 


= PARTIAL. i a IG 
1 of the eee 5 of a ſen- 3 
tence. Nor 4s danger ever apprehended in 
uch a government from the violence of ibe 
ereign, no more than we commonly appre- 
5 bend. danger from thunder or bee 
Hume's Eſſays, p. 133. any more. e of 
_ Taſſo, Galileo, no more than Raphael, were 
not born in republicks.. Hume. Newuher 
_. certainly requires nor in the clauſe. of 5 
*. ſentence correſponding to it. There is ano. 
- ther uſe Ibat, in my opinion, contributes rather. | 
to male à man learned than wiſe, and is nei> :! 
ther. capable of pleaſing the underſtanding, or, . Þ 
imagination. Addiſon on Medals, p. 16. 
Mo does but ill ſupply the place of neither. 
in this correſpondence. NMorrbumberlaud RE 
tool an oath before two archbiſhops, that no 
© _ contrafs, nor promiſe bad ever paſſed between: „„ 
„ͤ 2000-;; Hume! s. de vol. 4. p. 174. EN 
"Nate was k rmerly uſed where we e 
now ſay ever fo. This form is generally e 
to be found in the works of Mr. Addiſonn, 
and others of his age. It is conſtantly 7 
_ uſed in our tranſlation of the Bible, FRO „ 
be never lo wiſely. „ VV 
The comparative, degree and che con- „ 
junctive but have not an eaſy correſponn 
dence. Than is preferable. The miniſtengn 
gained nothing farther by this, but only 0  _ 
IR our e Los Tr Tau 1 whe we 1 
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ö Wy. furies, could be expetied | 


| Belides. follow in — | 
near fo well as en 7 


of ; it's uſurpati | 
other — — 'bef — FP. add: one 


ume's Hiftory, vol. 7. 
do ſo well as than. 


